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Manufactured by D. W. EARN & 3O., 
WOODSTOCK, ONTARIO, CANADA. 





The Karn Organ is a reproduction of the Pipe Organ in 
miniature, of pre-eminent value as an effective music exponent for 
the Home. 

OUR AIM has not been to see how cheaply an organ can be 
built, BUT HOW CHEAPLY A FIRST-CLASS ORGAN can be made. 

OUR CLAIM is that we are building organs equal to, if not 
surpassing, all others, at the very lowest reasonable prices. 





COMPARISON CHEERFULLY INVITED. 





New Illustrated Catalogue & Price Lists Free of the 


SoLE EuvropPpEAN AGENTS: 


THE SCHREIBER PIANO CO, 


18, BERNERS STREET, LONDON, W. 








PFEREFORD MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 


SEPTEMBER lltu, 12ru, 13TH, and 14TH, 1888. 
PATRONS : 
Her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen. 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, K.G. H.R.H. the Princess of Wales. 
H.R.H. the Prince Christian, K.G. H.R.H. the Princess Christian, 
F,M. H.R.H. the Duke of Cambridge, K.G. 


PRINCIPAL VOCALISTS: 


Madame ALBANI, Miss ANNA WILLIAMS, Miss AMBLER. 
Madame ENRIQUEZ, and Miss HILDA WILSON, 
Mr. EDWARD LLOYD, Mr. CHARLES BANKS, 
Mr. W. H. BRERETON, and Mr. SANTLEY. 
Leader-of-the- Band -1i.icscssconvcsscsveewrve-cevesese-voe-0-v08 Mr. J. T. CARRODUS. 
COEOE ocd onde eGehcgh tks ce ARSE ed Dsecnees Dr. LANGDON COLBOKNE. 


IN THE CATHEDRAL. 


Sept. 11th.—Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ ELIJAH.” 
Sept. 12th.—Handel’s ‘“‘ SAMSON ” and Sterndale Bennett’s ‘“‘ WOMAN OF 
SAMARIA.” 
Evening —Haydn’s “CREATION” (Ist and 2nd parts), Spohr's 
“GOD, THOU ART GREAT,” and Schubert’s “SONG OF 
MIRIAM.” 
Sept. 13th.—Cherubini’s “MASS IN D MINOR,” Cowen’s “SONG OF 
THANKSGIVING,” Dr. Parry’s Ode “BLEST PAIRS OF 
SIRENS,” and Ouseley’s “ST. POLYCARP.” 
Sept. 14th—Handel’s “ MESSIAH.” 
GRAND CONCERTS IN SHIREHALL, 
Sir A. Sullivan’s ‘GOLDEN LEGEND,” conducted by the Composer. 
Overtures: “ Euryanthe,” “ aia: Wives of Windsor,” “ Midsummer Night’s 
ream,” &c. 
Programmes, Tickets, &c., at Jakeman and Carver’s, High Town, Hereford. 








Special Wotices. 


R. JOHN THOMAS (Harpist to Her Majesty the Queen) 

begs to announce that his GRAND HARP CONCERT will take place 

at ST. JAMES’S HALL, on This SATURDAY MORNING June 30, at 

three o’clock.—Tickets ; Sofa stalls, 21s. ; reserved seats, 10s. 6d. ; balcony, 

ds. ; area, 2s. 6d. ; gallery, 1s., to be obtained of the usual agents; Austin’s 
Office, St. James’s Hall; and of Mr. John Thomas, 53, Welbeck-street, W. 


R. JOHN THOMAS will PLAY an unpublished GRAND 
FANTASIA, Ossiiinsklange (Sounds of Ossian), by Parish Alvars, 
which has never yet been heard in public; Echoes of a Waterfall and 
Réveerie (Thomas) ; also his Grand Duetin E flat minor, with Mdlle. Clara 
Eissler ; and his Duet on “ Lucia,” with Mr. T. H. Wright, at his GRAND 
HARP CONCERT, ST. JAMES’S HALL, THIS DAY, at three. 
R. JOHN THOMASS GRAND HARP CONCERT.—The 
BAND of 22 HARPS will PLAY Bardic Fantasia (Thomas), “ Ave 
Maria” (Schubert), ‘‘ Norma” Duet (Thomas), Prayer from ‘ Mosé in Egitto ” 
(Rossini), and ‘“* The March of the Men of Harlech ” (Thomas),—ST. JAMEs’S 
HALL, THIS DAY, at three. 


R. JOHN THOMAS'S GRAND HARP CONCERT.—Madame 
EDITH WYNNE will SING “ Kathleen Mavourneen.—ST, JAMES’S 
HALL, THIS DAY, at three, 


R. JOHN THOMAS’S GRAND HARP CONCERT.— Miss 
LIZA LEHMANN will sing romanza “Asisa a pie d’un Salice” 
(‘Otello ”) (Rossini).—ST. JAMES’S HALL, THIS DAY, at three. 


R. JOHN THOMAS’S GRAND HARP CONCERT.—Miss 
HILDA WILSON will SING “The Fireside Song” (Wallace).—ST, 
JAMES’S HALL, THIS DAY, at three. _ 


WR. JOHN THOMAS’S GRAND HARP CONCERT.—Miss 
ELEANOR REES will SING a new song, ‘*The Maiden and the 
Sunbeam” (Thomas).—ST. JAMES’S HALL, THIS DAY, at three. 


R. JOHN THOMAS’S GRAND HARP CONCERT.—Mr, 
DYMED LEWIS will SING “There be none of Beauty’s Daughters ” 
(Thomas).—ST. JAMES’S HALL, THIS DAY, at three. fats 


R. JOHN THOMAS’S GRAND HARP CONCERT.—Mr. D. 
PRICE will SING “Home and Love” (Thomas).—ST, JAMES’s 
HALL, THIS DAY, at three. 


R. JOHN THOMAS’SS GRAND HARP CONCERT.—Mr. 

JAMES SAUVAGE will SING a posthumous song by Sir Sterndale 

Bennett, “Stay, my charmer,” and Gounod’s “Biondina, Ho messo nuove 
corde al mandolino.”’—ST. JAMES’S HALL, THIS DAY, at three. 


[TJ NDER the immediate Patronage of Her Royal Highness the 

Princess of Wales, Their Excellencies the Danish, Swedish, and Nor 
wegian Ambassadors, the Consuls-General for Denmark, Sweden, and Norway. 
—Mlle. OTTA BRONNUM’S EVENING CONCERT, at Steinway Hall, July 
4, at Eight o’clock. Vocalists: Mll-. Marie de Lido, Chevr.’ Carpi, Mr. 
Reginald Groome, Herr Ragnar Grevillins, Signor Abramoff, Instrumeutalists: 
Johannes Wolff, Mile. Galitzin, Chevr. Palmieri. Coudtctors: Mr, Edwin 
Bending, Mr. Otto Cantor, Mr. Walter van Noorden, Mr. Raphael Rocle* 
Dramatic interlude: Mlle. Thénard, M. De Mey.—Tickets, 10s. 6d., 5s., 28. 6d., 
of Lacon and Ollier, Stanley Lucas, Weber, and Co., Ascherberg and Co,, at 
Austin’s Office, at Steinway Hall, and of Mile. Bronnum, 58, Hariey Street, W 


ADAME LAURA ZAGURY’S (Court Singer to the King 
and Queen of Portugal) MATINEE MUSICALE, at 127, QUEEN’s; 
GATE (by kind permission of Captain da Fonseca Vaz, Naval Attaché to the 
Portuguese Legation, and Madame da Fonseca Vaz), on MONDAY, July 2, 
at 3.30. Vocalists: Madame Laura Zagury, Miss Adele Myers; Mr. 
William Nicholl, and Mr. Isidore de Lara, Violin, Herr Waldemar 
Meyer. Piano, Luigi Arditi,.jun. Conductors: Sig. Denza, Mr. Claude 
Trevor, and Miss Mary Carmichael ; and director of the music, Cav. Luigi 
Arditi—Tickets, one guinea, at Mitchell’s Royal Library, Old Bond-street, 
and of Madame Zagury’s Agent, Mr. W. B. Healey, 10a. Warwick-street, 
Regent-street. 






































(Comtinued on Page 484.) 
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Fnstitutes and Colleges. 


—_——_——_—- 


OYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. Instituted 1822. Incor- 
porated by Royal Charter 1830. Under the immediate parca of 
Her Most racious Majesty the Queen and the Royal Family. 
Principal—Dr. A.C. MACKENZIE. 
NEXT CONCERT, ST. JAMES’S HALL, Tuespay, July 24th. 
Metropolitan Examinations, Artists and Teachers, January, 
Syllabus on application. 
JOHN GILL Secretary, Tenterden-street, Hanover-square. 


ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC, KENSINGTON GORE, 
LONDON, 8.W. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1883. 
President - H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES, K.G. 
Director - Sir GEORGE GROVE, D.C.L., LL.D. 
Next College Concert (Orchestral), July 5th, at 7.30 p.m. 


Repeiations may be obtained from the Registrar, Mr. George Watson, at 
the College. 
CHARLES MORLEY, Honorary Secretary. 


qu! LD OF ORGANISTS, 35, Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C. 
Patron: The Right Rev. The Lord Bishop of London. 
Next Fellowship Examination J a and 12th. Syllabus of require- 
ments and further information may be obtained from the Hon. Secretary, 
Dr. J. H. LEWIS, Staines, Middlesex. 


PRINITY COLLEGE, LONDON. For MUSICAL EDUCA. 
tion and Examination, &c., and for the Granting of Certificates and 
Diplomas in Music. Inst. 1872. 
President - - The Erp of ABERDEEN. 

PRIZE FOR MUSICAL HISTORY. Adjudicator—Dr. A. H. Mann. 

The subject of the next Competition for theBonavia Hunt Musical History 
Prize will be “ English Opera from Purcell to Balfe.” The Prize, value 
THREE Guineas, will be open to all Members, Students, and Pupils or 
Members of va we Serpe rap The length “fe Essay should not seca 
thirt es of foolscap size, averaging twenty lines per , and eight 
words or line. The MS, must be legibly written on om alde of the =p r 
only. No Competitor is allowed to send in more than one essay. All MSS. 
must be sent to the College, addressed to the Secretary, on or before Nov, 30, 
1888. 

Regulations on application. 

All communications to be addressed : 


London, W.” 
By Order of the Academical Board. 


LONDON ACADEMY of MUSIC, St. George’s Hall, 2, 
Harrington-gardens, 1, Old Steine, Brighton.— Principal—Professor 
WYLDE, Mus. D. Cantab THE PRELIMINARY EXAMINATION 
for Scholarships, value £126, on Friday, July 6. 


USIC SCHOOL—CHURCH OF ENGLAND HIGH 
SCHOOL for GIRLS (Limited), 6, Upper Baker-street, Regent’s-park. 
—Head Music Mistress, Miss Macirone, late Professor of Royal Academy of 
Music. Fee, three guineas per term. Children from 8 to 13 allowed to begin 
and continue for two guineas per term. Pupils not in the School pay an 
entrance fee of one guinea. The fees payable in advance. Pupils wishing to 
= Violin Class under Mdlle. Gabrielle Vaillant, to send in their names to 
iss Macirone. Examinations for Three Free Scholarships take place, as 
usual, in a May.—F. J. HOLLAND, Chairman. 


1889. 











‘Secretary, Trinity College, 








Publishers’ Announcements, 90m 
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is FTARMONY LESSONS.” Adapted for Olagses or Tuition by 
Correspondence, by CHARLES A. TREW. Price One Shilling. 
Schott, 159, Regent Street, W. : 





THE ART OF SINGING, 





New Editien, Revised & Improved, of 
COURSE OF STUDY AND PRACTICE FOR 
THH VOICE, 


By T. A. Wallworth. 


A Method as used by the Author in the Royal Academy of Music, and upon which he has 
cultivated the voices of his Pupils, Madame Alwina Valeria, Mr. Iver M’Kay, and other 


successful Vi 
Full Music Size, price 7s. 
London: HAMMOND & CO. (late Junin), 5, Vigo Street; and of the Author, at hi 
residence, 86, Wimpole Street. 


A 








OYAL ITALIAN OPERA.—FAUST, SATURDAY, June 30. 
—Madame Albani, Madame Scalchi, MM. Jean de Reszke, Edouard de 
Reszke, and Lassalle. Special chorus of 160 voices. 


LE NOZZE DI FIGARO.—in consequence of Madame Albani 
being unable to appear on the last occasion, in response to man 
inquiries, ‘Le Nozze di Figaro ” will be REPEATED on MONDAY, July 2, 
NOZZE DI FIGARO, MONDAY, July 2.—Madame 


E 
L Albani, Mdlle. Ella Russell, Mdlle. Sigrid Arnoldson; Signori Del 
Puente, Ciampi, and D’Andrade. 


T]NBALLO IN MASCHERA, TUESDAY, July 3.—Madame 
Rolla, Madame Scalchi, and Mdlle. Sigrid Arnoldson; MM. Jean de 
Reszke, Novara, and Lassalle. 


GUGLIELMO TELL, THURSDAY, JULY 5.—Mdlle. Macintyre, 
- =: Louise Lablache ; MM. Lassalle, Edouard de Reszke, Novara, and 
revos 


OYAL ITALIAN OPERA, COVENT-GARDEN.—Prices: 
Private boxes from £2 12s. 6d to £6 6s.; orchestra stalls, £1 Is. ; 
balcony stalls, 15s.; amphitheatre stalls, 10s. 6d. and 5s.; amphitheatre, 
2s. 6d. N.B.—Seats can be frequently booked at the box-office of the theatre 
when not obtainable elsewhere. 


OYAL ITALIAN OPERA, COVENT-GARDEN.—In con- 




















great success of the Royal Italian Opera, the SEASON |. 


pegeence of the 
will be PROLONGED two weeks, until Saturday, J uly 2L, 
* 





THE VOICE. 


A Complete explanation of the Throat.and its Functions in Breathing and in 
the Production of Voice, will be found in : 


“ELOCUTION, VOICE, & GESTURE,” 


By Ruperr Garry. 
Remedies for Clearing and Strengthening the Voice and for the Cure of 
Hoarseness, Sore Throat, and other derangements of the Breathing Tubes. 

** The section on the Voice is well considered and trustworthy, as it 
is on the writings of authorities on the question of the Hygiene of the Vocal 
Organs.”’—STaGE. 

“The Book contains many valuable hints in regard to Voice and Gesture,’ - 
—Votce (New York). 

Post Free, 1s. 2d. 


London: Bemrose, 23, Old Bailey, K.C., and of the Author, at his residence 
49, Torrington Square, W.C. 





IN SIX GRADES. 
Price Two Suiiuines Eacu. 


Under the Sanction and Approval of the Rev. Sir Freperick A. Gorz 
Ovsexey, Bart., M.A., Mus. Doc., and of Sir G. A. Macrarren, Mus. Doc. 


THE MUSICIAN: 


A GUIDE FOR PIANOFORTEH STUDENTS 
By RIDLEY PRENTICE. 
ConTAINS ANALYSES OF WELL-KNOWN PIECES PROGRESSIVELY ARRANGED, 
ENABLING THE PupPiL TO UNITE A Stupy or Musical Form wirH THRE 
mei hae yt seanoneare PRACTICE. mae 
Saturd eview.—‘‘ We are far from suggesting that there is an al 
road for woe tend technical knowl but we are quite certain Mr. Ridley 
Prentice’s road is in every way the p test that yet been laid before 
ge ie oy pa ledge of form is imparted in simple and pleasa 
—~*! Ww t) 8s im an nt 
e. Wi heartily commend it to all who desire to understand, satisfac- 
ar wont = Wr: se ih the landabio of helping th 
raphic.—“‘ Written with the purpose e pianoforte 
Porn: to understand and enjoy beautiful music.” . 
School Board Chronicle.—‘“ A useful book for earnest teachers.” 
Musical Review.—‘‘Mr. Ridley Prentice has newly developed an impor 
tant though much neglected branch of the teacher’s duties,” 
Month y Musical Record.—‘‘ No more valuable work of the kind is in 
existence.’ 
W. SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO., Paternoster Square: 
And all Book and Musi; Sellers. 





T° ORGANISTS.—For Professional Practice, Teaching, or 
Concert purpose, and Home use, the ‘‘ Bach Model” Pedal Instrament 
Y | is only reliable substitute for a pipe organ, Vor design, improved action, 
connections, and tone, it embraces the merits of the highest class instruments ; 


and without paying an exorbitant price you may have an instrument with 


o measurements that removes the deficiencies hitherto experienced in 
pesal instruments.—Apply for illustrated lists, terms, and prices, to J.L ° 
olefield, Musical Instrument Manufacturer, Huddersfield. 





ROBINSON & CLEAVER’S 
ROYAL IRISH CAMBRIG POCKET-HANDKERCHIEFS. 


Samples and Price Lists Post Free. 
Per so 1s. 2d.; Ladies’, 2s. 44d.; Gents 
s. 
Hemstitched—Ladies’, 2s. 11}d.; Gente’, 4s, 11d. 


——20:—— 


By APPOINTMENTS TO THE QUEEN AND THE 
Crowy Princess or Germany, 


~ ROBINSON AND CLEAVER, BELFAST. 
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Professional Cards. 


The subscription for a‘ card” space in these 
columns is £1 10s, for six months, and £1 
ber quarter—payable in advance, including copy 
of the paper each week. Subscriptions should be 
sent to the office of Tue Musica Wor_p 
12, Catherine Spratt, Strand, rm, W. C, 
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Conductors and Composers. 


Mr. FREDERIC H. COWEN, 
73, Hamitton TERRACE, 
St. Joun’s Woop, N.W, 


Mr. F. KILVINGTON HATTERSLEY, 
A.R.A.M. 
(Professor of the Pianoforte, Composer, and Conductor), 
17, Finspury Park VILLAS, 
_Green | LANES, N. 


Mr. ALBERT VISETTI 
(Professor of Singing, Composer, and Conductor), 
day }y WESTBOURNE P. PaRK "TERRACE, W. 


Mr. F. Sr, JOHN LACY 
(Professor of Singing, Composer. and Vocalist; \baritone), 
*Fitzroy Manston, CHARLOTTE STREET, 
Firzroy Square, W. 


Mr. H. MARTYN VAN LENNEP 
(Teacher of Singing, Composer, and Conductor), 
Ants Winrous STREET, 
CAVENDISH SQUARE, W. 
Mr. G, ARI HUR HIGGS, F.C.O. 
L, Mus, and Tallis Gold Medallist. T.C.L. Pupil of 


Mr. Albert Visetti. Teacher of Singing, Harmony, Con- 
ductor, and. Voculist. (Baritene.) 


Address—TRINITY — papi W. 




















~ wocalists—Sopranos. 


Madame VALLERIA _ 
(Opera and Concerts), 
Boswortu House, HusBanp’s Boswortn, 
Ruesy. 








Miss EDITH DESMOND 
(Opera and Concerts), 
clo NOLAN & JACKSON. 
Miss KATE FLINN 
(Concerts and Oraterios), 
41, WELBECK STREET, 


CAVENDISH Square, W. 














-Mdile. VELMI 


(Opera and Concerts), 
7, CHEsILTON Roap, Munster Park, 
Futnam, S.W. 


Miss AGNES LARKCOM 
Has removed to 
158, Portspown Roap, W. 


Madame ISABEL GEORGE, L.R.A.M. 
(Concert and Oratorio’ 
29, ALBANY STREET, Recuwrs Fane, } N.W. 

















Contraltos, 





Miss JOSEPHINE CRAVINO 
(Concerts and Oratorio), 
2, SEDGMOOR VILLAS, 


CAMBERWELL, S.E. 


Miss MARY E. DAKIN, R.AM. 
(Mez. Sop.), 
Ballad Oratorio, &¢ 
31, MonmoutH Roap, 
Bayswater, Lonpon, W. 


Miss LENA LITTLE 
(Concerts), 
42, NorFoLk SquaRE, Hype Park, W. 


fvate Lessons given. 








Contraltog.—Continued. 
Madame OSCAR POLLACK | 


(Concerts). 
56, Ducuess Roan, 
_Epcaston, BIRMINGHAM. 


Tenors. 
Mr. BARTON McGUCKIN | 
(Operas, Concerts, and Oratorio), 
cjo Mr. ALFRED Mout, 
26, OLD Bonp Street, W.., 
Or, 270, Etcin AVENUE, MAIDA VALE, W. 
Mr. SEYMOUR JACKSON 
(Concerts and Oratorio), 
Op TRaFFoRD, MANCHESTER. 
Mr. PAYNE CLARKE 


(Concerts and Oratorio), 





___ 28, DEVonsHIRE StREET, IsLincToN, N. 
Mr. J. DALGETY HENDERSON, 


Goruic Lonce, 


LorpDsHIP ip LANE, S.E. 


Mr. REDFERN HOLLINS, 
30, St. STEPHEN’s AVENUE, 


SHEPHERD’ s Busu, W. 


Mr. BERNARD LANE, 
40, STANLEY GARDENS, 
BetsizE Park, N, W. 
Chevalier EDWARD SCOVEL | 
(Opera, Concerts, and Oratorio), 
PaLazzA BARBAREGO, 


GranD Canal, VENICE. 
Mr, W. ESMOND, _ 
24, UprEer Mount STREET, Dustin. 


BH. SL Stevo lsins Baritones. Bodily re persrigid 
Mr. WALTER CLIFFORD 
(Oratorio, Opera, and Concerts), 
clo N. Vert, Esq., 
6, Cork Street, W. 
Mr, FREDERIC KING 
(Concerts and Oratorio), 
19, CANFIELD GARDENS, S. HAMPSTEAD. 
Mr. NORRIS CROKER, 
EGREMONT, CROXTED Roap, 
West Dutwicy, S. E. 
Mr. JOSEPH LYNDE nate 
(Oratorio, Opera, and Concert 
63, STAFFORD Pr . 
BuckINGHAM Gate, S.W. 


Mr. ALBERT REAKES 


(Bass-Baritone, of the *‘ London Ballad Singers,” 
Oratorios, Concerts, &c.), 


30, LANCASTER Roan, 
Nortinc Hii, W. 
Herr RAGNAR GREVILLIUS 
\Concerts, Oraterio, and Opera), 
_7% PorTSDOWN Roap, Mata _Vate, | W. 














Bass. 

Mr. WATKIN MILLS requests that all 
communications respecting engagements 
be sent to his new address, Hyacinth 
Road, Roehampton Park, S.W. 


Mr. F RANK CELLI 
(Concerts and Oratorio 
c/o Mr. N. Vert, 6, Conn St., 


"BURLINGTON GaRDENS, W. 


Slain iiss ashy ‘batp. z =e 
Mr. W. T. BARKER 


(Concerts, At Homes, Receptions), 
49, Epury Strret, Bercravia, S.W. 














Pianoforte, 


Mr. G. PRADEAU 
(Lessons and Recitals), 
1, Stowe Roap, 
SHEPHERD'S Busu W. 


~ Miss AGNES" JANSON peoneee that » ai 
communications respecting engage’ 
be sent to her new address, 56 Aibion P Pee, 
Hyde Park, W.; or to tad N, Vert, 6, 
Cork Street, W, 














tout Tey aeh. Guitar. : PAs tae 

Madame SIDNEY PRATTEN, Guitariste, 
Instructress to H.R.H. the Princess Louise, 
has returned to town, 22A, Dorset STREET, 
PortMAN Square, W., where may be had 
her celebrated book, “ Learning the Guitar 
Simplified,” ros. 6d. 


Violin. 


Mr. ALLAN CAMPBELL 
(Formerly Pupil 7 Mr. Henry Holmes and Dr. S. S. Wesley), 
23, THICKET Roap, 


Pupils visited and received. ANERLEY, S.E. 


Mr. “LESLIE CROTTY and 

Madame GEORGINA BURNS, 

c/o Mr, ALFRED Mout (sole agent), 
26, O_tp Bonp Srreet, W, 

The FRASER QUINTET. Misses 
Violet (Vocalist), Ida, and Ethel -(Pianist, 
Violoncello, and Viola), Mabel and Stella 
Violinists), play Quartets, Solos, Duets; two 
Pianofortes, For Rrequnente, for Concerts, 
at Homes,” Dinner and Garden Parties.—- 
Address : 121, Adelaide Road, N.W. 


MR. HEALEY’S SPECIAL LIST. 
Telegraphic Address :—“ H#atgy’s AcENcy,” Lonnon. 


Madame LILIAN NORDICA (Soprano) 
(Opera, Oratorio, and Concert), 
Address to 
Business Manager, W. B. HEALEy, 
704, WARWICK STREET, W. 
Miss FLORENCE EMERSON 
(Soprano) 
(Concerts, Oratorio, At Homes, &c.), 
Business Agent. W. B. HEALEY, 
10A, WaRWICK STREET, W. 
Mdlle. LOUISE LABLACHE (Mez. Sop.) 
(Opera and Concert), 
Business Manager, W. B. HEALEY, 
10a, WARWICK STREET, W 
Mdlle. HELENE HASTREITER (Contr., 
(Opera, Oratorio, and Concert 
Business Manager, W. B. HEALey, 
10A, WARWICK STREET, W. 
Madame BELLE COLE (Contralto) 
‘Oratorio and Concert), 
Business Manager, W. B. Heacey, 
10a, WARWICK STREET, W 


Miss MARGUERITE HALL (Contralto) 
(Oratorio and Concert), 
Business Manager, W. B. HEALEy, 
na, WARWICK STREET, Ww. 














28, BetsizE Roap, N.W., 
Or, Sole Agent, W. B. HEALEY, 
10a, WARWICK STREET, W. 
Mr. JOHN ators? giast (Tenor) 
vatorio and Conc 
Business Manage, W. B. HEAcey, 
10a, Warwick STREET, W 


Mr. HENRY PHILLIPS (Tenor) 
Sole Agent, W. B. HEaey, 
10a, WaRWICK STREET, W 
Mr. VAUGHAN EDWARDES (Baritone 
‘Concerts and Oratorio) 
Business Manager, W. B HEALey, 
roa, Wanwick Srasst, W. 
Mr. MULES BROWN (Baritone) 
(Oratorio and Concert), 
Business Manager, W. B. HEALEy, 
104, Warwick STREET, W’. 
Mr. HENRY POPE (Bass) 
(Opera, Concerts, and Oratorio} 
Business Manager, W. B. Heavey, 
_ _ 10A, WARWICK STREET, W. 
Herr WALDEMAR MEYEK (Solo Viust.) 
(Concerts, At Homes, &e. th 
Business Manager, W B. HEALEY, 
10A, Warwick STREET 
Recent Street, W. 
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MSS CONSTANCE LARDELLI begs to announce her First 
Evening Concert at Steinway Hall, Lower Seymour-street, W., this 
(Saturday) evening, at half-past eight precisely, assisted by the following 
e:ninent artistes :—Madame Sandon, Mr. W. H. Cummings, and Mr, Ernest 
Birch. Solo violin—Miss Anna Lang. Solo violoncello—Mr. Leo Stern. 
Solo pianoforte—Signor Li Calsi. Accompanist—Miss Bessie Waugh. —Stalls, 
7s, 6d.; reserved seats, 5s.; balcony, 2s. 6d.—Tickets to be obtained at the 
Hall; Miss Constance Lardelli, 144, Portsdown-road, Maida Vale, W. 





R. ALFRED NAPOLEON’S AFTERNOON CONCERT, 
at Steinway Hall, on Friday, July 6, at Three. Kindly assisted by the 
following distinguished artists : Mr. M.Sonsand Mr. J. Koopman, violins; Mr, 
H. R Starr, alto; and Mr. M. Koopman, violoncollo. Programme : Prelude 
and Fugue in C sharp (Bach); Allegro of the Sonata in C minor, Op. 111, and 
Sonata in F. minor, Op, 57 (Oppassionata) (Beethoven) ; Berceuse, Fantaisie 
Impromptu, Ballade in G minor, and Scherzo in D flat (Chopin) ; Ballade and 
Polonaise for the violin (Vieuxtemps); Prelude and Fugue, ‘‘ Marche des 
Nobles,” and Sospiros de Fejo, for piano and violoncello (Napoleon) ; Quintet 
in E flat, Op. 44, for piano and stringed quartet (Schumann), Tickets : 
7s. 6d., 2s. 6d.,and 1s., 150, Cromwell Road. 


M2. BARTHOLOMEW begs to announce her MORNING 

CONCERT, at, Steinway Hall, on DAY,- fly (35; ab Three. 
Artistes: Mre. Bartholomew, Miss Hilda’ Wilson, Mr. Arthur “Thompson, 
Mr, W. Foxon, Mr. Gilbert Campbell, and Mr. Frederic King. Violin, Miss 
Lucy Riley; ‘Cello, Miss Florence Hemmings. Accompanists, Miss Mary 
Carmichael, Mr. H. Lane Wilson. Tickets—Stalls, 7s. 6d. ; second seats, 5s. ; 
balcony, 2s. 6d. To be obtained at the Steinway Hall, and of Mrs. 
Bartholomew, 132, Abbey Road, N. W. 


TEINWAY HALL, LOWER SEYMOUR STREET, PORT- 
MAN SQUARE, W.—Mr. George Cox has the honour to announce that his 
ANNUAL MORNING CONCERT will take place on Monday, July 2nd, 1888, 
commencing at 3.30 o'clock. Tickets, 7s. 6d (or three for £1); 3s.; and ls, 
To be obtained of Messrs. Chappell and €o., 50; New Bond-street, W. ; 
Messrs. Stanley, Lucas, Weber and Co., 84, New Bond-street; and of Mr. 
George Cox, 4, Montague-place, Russell-square, W.C. 








R. RALPH STUART will give his First Pianoforte Recital, 
consisting of works entirely by Chopin, at Princes’ Hall. Piccadilly, on 
Saturday afternoon, July 7, at three o'clock. Stalls, 7s. 6d.,; Balcony, 
2s, 6d. ; Admission, ls. Tickets to be obtained of the usual agents.—N. Vert, 
6, Cork Street, Burlington Gardens. 
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eee VON CZEKE’S VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL 

CONCERT, in aid of the Gordon Boys’ Home, Tuesday, July 3rd, at 
Three o’clock, m the Princes’ Hall assisted by Madame Liebhardt, Madame la 
Comtesse de Bremont, Miss Gingold, Madame Jean Doust et Murkens; Mr. 
Thomas, Harpist to the Queen ; Messrs. Harper, Kearton, Hilton, and others 
Chorus of male voices, members of H.M.’s 1st Regiment of Life Guards. First 
erformance of a dramatic scena, ‘Haroun al Raschid,” by Reo Fred. K. 
Harford. Conductor : Herr G. Ernest. Tickets of Herr von Czeke, 51, 
Fadith-road. Kensington, W., and at Princes’ Hall. 





wss EMMA BARKER'S MORNING CONCERT (by kind 
permission of Messrs. Collard and Collard), at 16, GROSVENOR- 
STREET, Grosvenor-squere, MONDAY, July 2, at three o’clock, under the 
patronage of Lady and Lord Egerton of Tatton. Mdlle. Marie de Lido, Miss 
Emma Barker, Miss Eleanor Rees, Mr. Bernard Lane, Mr. Lawrence Kellie, 
Mr. Douglas Lott, Mr. Frederick King, Mr. Eric Lewis, Mons. Hollman, Signor 
Carlo Ducci, Mr. Wilhelm Ganz, and Mr. Kuhe. Recitation, Miss Anna Goad,— 
Tickets, 10s. 6d. each, Miss Emma Barker, 44, St. Lawrence-road, North 
Kensington, or Stanley Lucas, Weber, and Co., 84, New Bond-street. 





T. JAMES’S HALL.—AUGUSTUS HARRIS has the honour 
to announce that his SECOND GRAND CGPERATIC MORNING 
CONCERT will take place on WEDNESDAY, July 4, commencing at three 
o’clock. — Programme: ‘Part I. — Aria buffa, ‘“ Femmine Femmine ” 
(Fioravante), Signor Ciampi; (a) aria, ‘‘Nobil Signor” (Meyerbeer), (b) 
ballad, “ No, Sir’ (Wakefield), Mdlle. Louise Lablache; aria, “ Non & ver” 
(T. Mattei), Signor Del Puente; aria, ‘‘ La Traviata” (Verdi); Mdlle, Macin- 
tyre; grand air, ‘‘ Vainement Pharaon”’ (Méhul), Signor Ravelli; aria (a) 
“ Mia Peccirella” (“Salvator Rosa”) (Gomes), (b) ‘Comin’ thro’ the Rye,” 
Madlle, Sigrid Arnoldson; solo violin, Monsieur Johannes Wolff (accom- 
poniea by Mr. Raphael Roche) ; “ Air des Bijoux ” (‘‘ Faust ”) (Gounod), 
adama Nordica ; aria, “Confutatis”’ (“ Messa di Requiem ") (Verdi), 
Signor  Navarrini; songs (a) ‘Dare I loye?” (Engel), (b) “ Eng- 
lish Song” (Tosti), Mdlle. Eila Russell; inno, ‘‘ Santa. Maria” 
(Faure), Signor D’Andrade ; Prayer and Barcarolle (‘‘ Etoile du Nord ”) 
(Meyerbeer), Madame Albani and Chorus ; aria, “Infélice ” (‘* Ernani’’). 
(Verdi), M. Edouard de Reszke; romanza, “Quando a te liete” (“‘ Faust” 
(Gounod), Madame Scalchi; duetto, ‘‘Signorina in tanta fretta” (“Don 
Pasquale ””) (Donizetti), Madame Ella Russell and Signor Ciampi. Part IL 
—Duetto, ‘‘ All’ idea” (“‘ Barbiere”) (Rossini), Signor D’Andrade and Signor 
Ravelii; songs (a) ‘Echo Song” (Eckert), (b) “Home, Sweet Home” 
(Bishop), Mdlle. Sigrid Arnoldson ; songs, (a) ‘‘ At the Convent Gate ” (Tosti), 
(b) ‘‘ Ever” (Sullivan), Madame Albani; air; “O lieto di” (“L’Etotie du 
Nord”) (Meyerbeer), M. Edouard de Reszke ; song, Madame Nordica ; song, 
‘‘Dearest Heart” (Sullivan) Mdlle. Macintyre; aria, ‘Qui sdegno ” (“Il 


Flauto Magico”) (Mozart), aay Novara; quartetto, ‘“Mezza, Notte ”. 


(‘* Marta”) (Flotow), Madame Mordica, Madamie Scalchi‘ Signor Revelli, and 
Signor Del Puente. Conductors; Signori Mancinelli, Randegger and Romili. 


—Tickets 15s., 10s. 6d., 5s., 2s. 64. (admission 1s.), at the Box Office of! 


Covent-garden Theatre; Austin’s, St. James’s Hall; and of the usual 
Agents. 





MPLLE. MARIANNE EISSLER and Mdlle. CLAKA EISSLER 

beg to announce a VIOLIN and HARP RECITAL, at PRINCES’ 
HALL, on MONDAY AFTERNOON NEXT, July 2, at Three o'clock. 
Vocalists, Mrs. Edmeston and Mr, Herbert Thorndike. ‘Violin, Madlle. 
Marianne Eissler; Harp, Mdlle. Clara Eissler; Pianoforte, Mdlle. Frida 
Kissler (her first appearance in England) ; and Madlle, Emmy Lissler.—Stalls, 
10s. 6d. ; reserved seats, 5s.; balcony, /3s,; admission, Is:; at Austin’s 
Office, St. James’s Hall; usual Agents ; and of Mdlles. Eissler, 15, Fairholue 
Road, West Kensington, 8.W.—N. Vert, 6, Cork Street; W., A 





Miss EMMA BUSBY’S CONCERT, School of Painting, Pelham- 

street, South Kensington, THURSDAY, July 5. Five o’clock. Tickets, 
half-a-guinea; family ditto, one guinea, at Messrs. Chappell, Lucas, and 
Weber, Bond-street ; and of Miss E. Busby, 1, Chichester-road, W. 





ISS JOSEPHINE AGABEG will hold her ANNUAL 
‘hk PUPILS’ CONCERT at the Steinway Hall, on WEDNESDAY 
AFTERNOON, the 4th July, at 3 p.m.—All, communications. respecting 
Lessons and Concert engagements, address, 17, Colville Mansions, Kensington 


Park, W. 


THE CHILDREN'S ORCHESTRA. 
President: H.R.H. The Princess Mary Adelaide Duchess of Teck. 


Conductor : Mr. PERCY ARMYTAGE. 

The LAST CONCERT of THIS SEASON will take place at THE 
WESTMINSTER TOWN HALL, on SATURDAY evening, June 30th, 
at 9 p.m. precisely. 

Tickets, 10s. 6d., 5s., and 1s., to be obtained from Peroy Armytage, Esq., 15, Motcomb 
Street, Belgrave Square. 

















(BGAN PIPE DECURATION. — Estimates for Decorating 
Organ Pipes—designs provided if required.—W. Lams, Art Decorator to 
the Trade, la, Margaret Street, Regent Street, London. 





AYREUTH FESTIVAL PLAYS, July-22 to August 19.— 

Good Seats for every Performance, and Travelling Tickets by all routes, 

ean be had from THOS. COOK and SON, Ludgate Circus; 99, Gracechurch 
Street ; 35, Piccadilly ; 82, Oxford Street ; 445, West Strand, &c. 





(ity OF EDINBURGH POLICE BAND.—WANTED a 

competent Bandmaster, to tvke office on 21st August next. Applicants 
who have conducted military bands will be preferred. Age not:to exceed 45. 
Salary, £100 annum. Age and height to be stated: Conditions of service 
will be furnished on application to the Town Clerk, Edinburgh, who will 
receive applications and copies only of Certificates upto 2Ist July, 


WM. SKINNER, Towa Clerk. 
City Chambers, 27th June, 1888, y 





Oxenham’‘s Auction Rooms, 187 and 189, Oxford-street, W., Without Reserve. 

_ The Musical Copyrights and Plates of Messrs. Ransford and Beale (trading 

as Messrs. Ransford and Sons), of No. 2, Princes-street, Cavendish Square, 
and sold in consequence of the dissolution of the partnership. 

ESSRS. BROWN and TOOTH (late Oxenham) will SELL 

by AUCTION, at their Rooms as above, on MONDAY next, at Two 

precisely, the musical copyrights and plates of the above-mentioned firm. On 

show Saturday, and ogues had at the Auctioneers’ offices. 


MR. W. T. BARKER, 
HARPIST, 





open for CONCERT ENGAGEMENTS, AT HOMES, RECEPTIONS, 
Address—-49, EBURY. STREET, 
, ) BELGRAVIA, 8.W,, 


wilt Return to England the second week in June, and be 
etc. 
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Facts and Comments. 


An editor’s life is not a happy one. Like the Mayor of 
Pevensey, in the old story, he is after all ‘‘but a man,” and at 
intervals likes to take a little holiday, to listen to the merry 
village chimes, and forget that such places as St. James’s Hall 
and Covent Garden exist anywhere out of a nightmare. Let 
him do so athis peril! His journal will reach him in his quiet, 
rural retreat in due course of post, and this, or something like 
this, he will see. In one page he finds himself, to his utmost 
horror, patted on the back by a reviewer, who, with more good- 
will than tact or discretion, praises the wretched editor in 
his own paper for some piece of work which he is said to have 
done in an ‘admirable manner.” ‘Save me from my friends,” 
he sententiously remarks, and reads on to find that one of the 
young lions of his staff has been to a conversazione, or musical 
party, and having spent “an exceedingly pleasant evening,”’ 
thinks that so interesting a fact is worthy of permanent record. 
Later on he finds that another young man, who has been 
permitted to try his hand at “miscellaneous concerts,” has 
turned the brother of a charming and well-known pianist into 
her father. After this the poor editor gives it up, “and on that 
day I read therein no more,” he murmurs faintly, vaguely 
recollecting a famous line in Dante, and goes sadly on his way. 








We regret to hear of the death of Mr. Edmund Gurney, 
who died at Brighton, last week, in consequence of an overdose 
of chloroform, incautiously taken to cure obstinate sleepless- 
ness and neuralgia. Mr. Gurney was a Cambridge man, and 
a Fellow of Trinity, and wrote a voluminous work on the 
“ Power of Sound,” in which he endeavoured to apply 
the philosophy of Herbert Spencer to music. The book 
is far from being a good one, but English works bring- 
ing any kind of thought to bear upon the philosophy of 
music are so rare, that an occasional glance at Mr. Gurney’s 
pages might not be inadvisable for the young student, were 
it only to see how such things ought not tobe done, Latterly 
Mr, Gurney had left music.for the occult sciences, and he was 
one of the founders and ‘joint secretary of the so-called 
Psychical Research Society. 


‘A leading professor of the violin recently mentioned the 
curious fact that out of twenty-seven pupils at one of our great 
music-schools, twenty-one. are ladies, while at another only one 
out. of thirteen pupils belongs to the sterner sex. Dr. Von 
Biilow:is.in the habit of railing at petticoat pianists. If he lives 
long enough, he may perhaps have to conduct a band of smiling 
petticoat violinists, which may soften the heart of the irate 
Doctor. 


Mr. De. Lara has finished a long Cantata for chorus, 
orchestra, and soli, on the subject of Sir Edwin Arnold’s “‘ Light 
of Asia.” It is an ambitious effort, and will surprise those who 
know Mr. De Lara only from his songs. 


The competition for the Parepa’ Rosa Gold Medal took 
place on Monday. The examiners were Mr. Barton M’Guckin, 
Mr. Carl Rosa, and Mr. Alfred Blume (chairman). There 
were 31 candidates. The prize was awarded to Kate Norman. 





Mr. Thomas Barker, the young harpist, whose performances 
are so well and deservedly remembered in London, has just 
returned from .a tour in America, where he seems to have 
met with a success not less distinguished than that which he 
achieved in England, _ Mr, Barker, it will also be remembered, 
has. a, brother. who,. although. much his junior, is not a less 
promising performer on the harp, and who has. accompanied 
Mr. Frederic Cowen on his musical mission to Australia. 





The Queen has given directions that the Royal Albert 
Hall Choral Society shall in future be known under the style 
and title of the Royal Choral Society. 





Things are not going well with the Prince de Chanderna, 
gore, also known as Eugtne Courjon. This gentleman, 
besides being a Prince, is also a musical composer, and like 
other musical composers, for a long time found it difficult 
to discover a congenial interpreterof his impassioned effus ions. 
At last he came upon such a chosen vessel in Miss Margherita 
Perroni. She, he declared, “was the only young lady who 
could play his pieces,” and in order to secure her companion- 
ship and services, he called in the assistance of Hymen. In 
other words, he resolved upon making Margherita Perroni a 
Princess. Most young ladies, and most young ladies’ mothers, 
would be delighted at such a prospect, but Matilda Perroni, 
an opera singer, thought otherwise. She would have none of 
the Prince, either as. son-in-law, or in any other capacity, In 
consequence, the bold musician thought of a course not un- 
common in romance, but, alas, illegal in this prosaic country of 
ours. He abducted the young lady, and instructed his servant 
Nellie Deeks to find lodgings for the charmer in the romantic 
neighbourhood of Walham Green. Unfortunately, the voung 
lady has not yet come to the years of discretion: She Has 
only reached the age of sweet eighteen, although her lover 
somewhat ungallantly declares that she is twenty-two. These 
devious ways of adventure at last led the unfortunate pair to 
the Hammersmith Police Court, where the stern Mr, Paget 
presides, That worthy magistrate inquired into the 
Prince’s circumstances, and was told that he was a 
landed proprietor in British India, resided in Paris, 
and had a house in Conningham Road. This sound 
well enough, but Madame Perroni proved implacable, and M1 
Paget, adopting her view of the case, granted a remand, and 
refused to allow bail for the present. So the Prince remains 
in durance vile, where, let us hope, they will allow him a piano to 
pour out his grief in impassioned measures. Years hence, when 
Margherita Perroni, in her own inimitable manner, plays the 
prison song to the liberated prisoner, the pair will gaze in cach 
other’s eyes and forget past trouble in present bliss. This 
vision should cheer the captive Prince. By the way, what are 
the Prince’s compositions like? Has he a spare copy on hand, 
and will he give us a chance of deciphering its meaning with- 
out the aid of the fair Margherita ? 





The Brothers De Reszke are about to sever their connec- 
tion with the grand opera; they are off to the land.of the 
almighty dollar. Their recent successes in London have 
attracted the attention of an enterprising American manager, 
and arrangements have been made for a concert-tour in the 
States, to extend over ten months, at the rate of 40,000 francs 
per month. 


Rubinstein has recently been giving a series of historic 
recitals before the pupils of the St. Petersburg Conservatoire. 
The virtuoso performed no less than 1,302 pieces by 79 authors, 
including 10 pieces by the English composers, Bird, John Bull, 
Gibbons, Purcell, and Arne. ' 


Mr. Wilhelm Ganz’s morning concert will take. place at 
Dudley House, Park Lane, on Thursday afternoon next, 


July 5th. 


Gounod recently visited Rheims, where on Sunday last he 
conducted his fourth“ Messe Sollennelle” at the Cathedral. 
The 18th of June happened to be his birthéay, and passing 
throuzh the Cathedral just as the infant son of a professor of 
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the Rheims School of Medicine was being baptised, he entered 
the sacristy, and wrote his name at the bottom of the list of 
witnesses, with this addition: “Un passant, né, lui aussi, le 18 
Juin—mais en 1818!” 


Mr. Alfred Napoleon will give a pianoforte recital on Friday 
next, at Steinway Hail, when his programme will include the 
Appassionata Sonata, Bach’s Prelude and Fugue in C shap, 
and agroup of compositions from the pen of the concert- 
giver himself, including a Prelude and Fugue in F sharp 
minor. 


Herr von Czeke, the Hungarian violinist, announces a 
concert at Princes’ Hall, on Tuesday afternoon next, in aid of 
the Gordon Boys’ Home. He will be assisted by the Countess 
de Bremont, Madame Liebhardt, Mr. John Thomas, Mdlle 
Jeanne Douste, and others. Interesting features of the 
concert will be the performance of a dramatic scena, “ Haroun 
Al Raschid,” the setting by the Rev. F. K. Harford, of Arch- 
bishop Trench’s poem, and of Elegies, by Ernst and 
Vieuxtemps, which will be given in memory of the late Emperor 
of Germany. 


It is said that the Czar of Russia plays the trombone, and 
that while the Austrian pianist, Grunfeld, was in St. Petersburg 
he spent a good deal of time in accompanying the musical 
Emperor in his performances. ‘After this, Nihilism becomes a 
little more intelligible to a musician. 


Messrs. Steinway have, it is said, concluded an agreement for 
six years with Otto Hegner, who will appear first in New 
York during the winter of 1889-90. 


A meeting of the subscribers to the Macfarren Scholarship 


was held on Saturday afternoon, June 23rd, in the Concert- 
room of the Royal Academy of Music, among those present 
being the Rev. Canon Duckworth, Dr. A. C. Mackenzie, Dr. 
Horace Hill (Norwich), Miss Agnes Zimmermann, Mr. John 
Gill, and others. Mr. Meadows White, Q.C., occupied the 
chair. The subscription list was announced to amount to 
nearly £1,430. The various resolutions as to the conditions 
of the scholarship were passed. 


Mdlle, Otta Brénnum, the young Danish singer who was 
associated with Madame Albani at the opening of the Anglo- 
Danish Exhibition, announces a concert for next week, when 
she will sing iu no less than six languages. 

Mrs, Bartholomew’s (wée Kate Shackell) morning concert 
is fixed for Tuesday next. 








HECTOR BERLIOZ AND JULES JANIN 
By ANDRE DE TERNANT. 
( Continued.) 
Wagner, too, found it out for himself, after the disgraceful 
treatment he received from the majority of the representatives 
of the Parisian Press when “ Tannhaiiser ” was produced at the 
Grand Opéra. The Comtesse de Gasparin, one of Wagner’s 
early admirers in France, wrote: EF yg Janin seul s’indigna, 
se révolta, se rangea du cdété de ce vaincu du Jour, 
qui n’¢tait pas encore le vainquer du lendemain. Et c’est 
alors que de plein ceeur je lui écrivis tout droit ;’’ ‘‘ Vous étes 
un brave homme!” If Janin could sympathise with an unfor- 
tunate man ot genius who was comparatively unknown to him, 
readers need scarcely be told what must have been his sympathy 





for an equally unfortunate life-long friend. Oftentimes the 
senilletonist assisted the needy composer. with a loan when 
creditors, bailiffs, and other obnoxious persons were at his heels, 
clamouring for money, and saved the little home from the hands 
of the. brokers, and the wife and child from being turned out 
into the streets. All this may not seem very romantic to relate, 
but it is undoubtedly true. The remuneration Janin received 
from the proprietors of the Journal des Débats was certainly not 
much in excess of that of Berlioz, but, apart from his journalistic 
labours on the Débats, he could always find a market for his 
articles and books, besides editing and writing prefaces for 
standard and other works, while Berlioz’s musical compositions 


- | were very unremunerative; even when they were accepted by 


the publishers, he had to content himself with receiving an 
insignificant sum, hardly worth mentioning, or, more frequently, 
a few complimentary copies instead. This sad state of affairs 
of course compelled Berlioz to devote the greater part of his 
time to literary work. How he detested that kind of occupation 
he tells us over and over again, and this is a description of a 
writer placed in the same position as himself: “The unhappy 
feuilletonist, obliged to write upon everything within the domain 
of his fewilleton (sad domain, swamp full of locusts and toads !), 
desires only to finish the task imposed upon him ; he has very 
often no opinion on the subjects about which he is compelled 
to discourse; they excite neither his anger nor his admiration 

> Most of my brethren know how to do this without . 
pain, and even with a chartaing facility. For myself, when I 
set about it, I do so with an effort not less prolonged than dis- 
tressing.” 


Jules Janin was the first critic, Edmond About once 
remarked, who introduced bavardage into criticism, and what 
Berlioz complains of, therefore, never caused him any trouble. 
He contributed to the Débats alone over three thousand 
feuilletons, and knowing the composer’s repugnance for literary 
work, very often assisted him without receiving any renumera- 
tion whatever. He once slyly alluded to his friend’s antipathy 
in his Semaine dramatique :— 


“ This very sterile week has begun well; it has commenced 
with Berlioz’s admirable concert. Behold the serious and con- 
vinced artist! He will remain six months or ten months of the 
year without anyone knowing what has become of him. What 
becomes of him? He abandons himself to his whim of the 
hour: one would take him for a Bohemian, a vagabond, and a 
good-for-nothing fellow. From time to time, and by chance, 
he takes up the critical pen, and praises indiscriminately many 
miserable things and insupportable vanities. He says that he 
finds it beautiful, grand, and superb, You who know him not, 
listen with your mouths wide open, as long as there is wit and 
talent displayed; but his friends, those who know what passes 
in his large brain, are not duped by these eulogies. On the 
contrary, they follow the criticism, and want to hear his last 
word and what he really thinks of the masterpiece in question, 
before forming an opinion. ...O! of course! he remarks, 
what masterpiece? Of whom are you speaking? What do 
you take me for? I have no connection with the other Berlioz; 
I am another Berlioz; I am the Berlioz who sings and weeps, 
and who marches on hearing the sound of an invisible orchestra, 
of which I am the all-powerful master. I a critic! you are 
mistaken. He is a changeling who uses my name without 
authority. It is true that the fool writes in an ingenuous 
and spirited manner; but he has singular admirations! I 
therefore hope in the future that you will not confound me 
with that dauber of white paper. When I write, 1 must 
have under my hand some beautiful black lines on which 
I can jot down my thoughts here and there, all filled 
with mysterious signs, for the use of the greatest instrumen- 
talists or the most beautiful voices inexistence. When I write, 
I object to being compelled to march on like a slave, but, on the 
contrary, I want to follow my own fancy, and, according to my 
inclination, run over the-scale of sounds in the same manner as 
did Mozart and Beethoven. That is what I call carrying out 
one’s ideas. But I am counselled to take up a pen and write 
easily, and without a pause, which might calm and amuse me. 
Fie upon it! What do you take me for? For Berlioz the critic, 
perhaps! Take me simply for Berlioz!” 
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It-was no doubt owing to Janin’s misapplied zeal and kind- 
ness, that Berlioz was held accountable for many absurd and 
ridiculous opinions on music and musicians for more than a 
quarter of acentury. The criticism on the first performance of 
Herold’s “ Pré aux Clercs,” at the Opéra Comique, excited con- 
siderable acrimony for many years, and Janin only acknow- 
ledged himself as the author of the misdeed shortly after 
Berlioz’s death :— 


“Certain critics have reproached Berlioz with having spoken 
ill of Herold and the “ Pré aux Clercs.” It was not Berlioz, 
it was somebody else—an ignorant youth, who, in those days, 
believed in nothing, and who, in a wretched article, maltreated 
the masterpiece of Herold. This repentance will last as long 
as his life. The name of this ignorant being, I am ashamed to 
say, is Jules Janin.” After the ‘ Pré aux Clercs” incident Janin 
was a little more cautious in his dealings with music and 
musicians, and when Berlioz was absent on his musical travels, 
d’Ortigue, or some other critic, was temporarily engaged to fill 
the vacancy. But at times, even when in Paris, Berlioz, either 
from idleness or want of sympathy with certain composers, 
especially of comic operas, gave them a wide berth when he 
had the opportunity. In two amusing chapters in the “ Soirées 
de l’Orchestre,” he gives us an account of the method he 
employed on such occasions. 

Janin, who always managed to write brilliant columns on the 
most insignificant theatrical trifles, could not understand the 
musician’s silence, and he never failed to address a few words 
to him, which may be read between the lines, and on one 
occasion he concluded his weekly feuilleton in the following 
mannet :=—= 

CHANSON A BERLIOZ. 
Au clair de la lune, 
Mon ami Berlioz ; - 
Appréte ta plume, 

Pour écrire un mot. 


Sur un Opéra-Comique, intitulé, l'Aieule, qu’on a joué depuis 
huit jours, et dont vous n’avez encore rien dit, paresseux !”’ 

When Paganini’ sent Berlioz the handsome donation of 
20,000 franes, Janin did not fail to write a glowing article about 
it in the Journal des Débats. But the letter he wrote to his 
friend is even more interesting than the feuilleton itself:— 


“ Dear Berlioz,—I cannot refrain from letting you know the 
pleasure I experienced this morning when I saw the letter and 
enclosure sent to you by the illustrious Paganini. I am not 
alluding merely to you or to the money, which will give you 
three years’ leisure, time enough to produce some masterpieces, 
but to the great name of Beethoven, by which he hails you. 
How nobly it gives the lie to those petty spirits, male and 
female, who refuse to recognise your “ Cellini’ as the brother 
of ‘ Fidelio,” All praise to Paganini—the praise his good 
action deserves; let him be blameless for all time. He has 
shown himself great and generous towards you—more generous 
than the kings, ministers, and even artists, who are the true 
kings of the world in Europe. He has supported you with his 
approbation and his purse ; now, more than ever, is it incumbent 
on us to praise the grest musician, who holds out his hand to 
you, Dear Berlioz, I embrace you affectionately in all the joy 
of my heart.” 

(To be continued.) 








BEETHOVEN’S REMAINS. 


‘Curst be he who moves these bones,” one is inclined to say 
with Shakespeare, on reading of the transfer of Beethoven's 
hallowed remains from the Wéahring graveyard to the new 
central cemetery of Vienna at Simmering. Modern civilisation 
advances in Vienna as elsewhere, and the houses of the living 
encroach on the dwellings of the dead. So the remains of 
Beethoven, in the once suburban God’s Acre of Wiihring, have 
had tobe removed from their resting-place, and those of 
Schubert, who, by his own desire, was buried by the side of 
the great master, will soon follow. Gorgeous monuments will 
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be erected to them. But what are these compared with the 
recollections attaching to the simple stone where Schumann 
found the steel pen which he treasured and reserved for his 
most inspired thoughts? We have extracted a description of 
the ceremony, and of the unseemly scenes which took place at 
the open grave, from the accounts of various English corre- 
spondents in Vienna. 

Beethoven's remains, writes one of these gentlemen, have 
not lain undisturbed since their first interment, for in 1863 some 
of his admirers, having subscribed to place a monument over 
his grave, obtained leave to transfer his body from the wooden 
coffin in which it had been buried into a new coffin of zinc. 
Beethoven was, as is well known, deaf during the greater part 
of his life, and at his death a distinguished anatomist of the 
period, Professor Wagner, was allowed to amputate his ears, 
with the whole of the aural cavities, in order to investigate the 
causes of the deafness. The ears were placed in two glass 
jars full of spirits of wine. But Wagner died before he had 
finished his examination of them, and soon afterwards the jars 
mysteriously disappeared. The story goes that they were 
bought of Wagner’s servant by an English doctor, and 
removed to England. According to another account, they are 
in Paris. 

The exhumation took place on Thursday of last week, in 
the presence of a few persons, chiefly officials. At four o’clock 
the heavy flagstone that covered the grave was raised, revealing 
at the bottom the zinc coffin, with a faded laurel crown upon it, 
and a handful of ashes, which had been thrown down by the 
priest who officiated at the second burial twenty-five years ago. 
All heads were bared as the coffin was lifted and placed ona 
settle, where the metal lid was at once prised open and 
removed. The skeleton then became exposed to view. The 
cranium had become detached from the face of the skull, and 
one of the bystanders took it up inhishand. It looked unusually 
large. The entire lower row of teeth was complete, and very 
fine, strong teeth they were, but all the front teeth of the upper 
row had fallen out. The leg bones were long; the hands had 
quite crumbled into dust. 

The skeleton remained exposed for less than ten minutes 
but already a gentleman who held a portable camera had taken 
a photograph, while another gentleman, who belongs to an 
anthropological society, entered into an altercation with the 
officials, who refused to let him take some measurements and a 
plaster cast of the skull. The materials for a plaster cast were 
all at hand in a carpet bag, and the anthropologist looked 
deeply disgusted at having to walk away with them unused. 
Concerning this scandalous scene, another correspondent 
says:—A painful incident in connection with the removal of 
the remains from the Wahring Cemetery was a quarrel between 
the authorities and certain persons who desired to make an 
anthropometrical examination of Beethoven’s skull. This 
ultimately was allowed; but I regret to say that, in some as yet 
unexplained manner, the skull was nearly broken in two, and 
two of the teeth—all of which were well preserved—disappeared, 
having, no doubt, been stolen. 

The lid having been replaced, the coffin was transferred to 
an iron shell, and slowly borne towards the chapel of the 
cemetery. The officials and other persons present followed in 
a procession, two and two. The public had been kept out of 
the cemetery, but by this time there was a crowd of faces peering 
through the gates. 

The remains were removed on Friday to the central 
cemetery of Vienna at Simmering. Thousands of persons 
thronged the streets to watch the imposing funeral proces- 
sion, and all along the route, which was more than five miles 
in length, the street gas-lamps were lighted. The hearse 
was drawn by eight horses, and was followed by two cars 
loaded with floral tributes. Behind these came a seemingly 
endless line of carriages, containing all the celebrities 


of the musical world in Vienna, and deputations from a very 


large number of instrumental and choral societies. The 
funeral service was performed at the cemetery by the Coadjutor 
to the Archbishop of Vienna, this being the third service which 
has been solemnised over the great composer’s remains. The 
coffin was then laid in what will probably be its last testing- 
place, near to the graves which had, been prepared for Mozart 
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and Schubert. These are in a portion of the cemetery which 
has been reserved for the illustrious dead. 

We do not question the sincerity of the motives which 
prompted the ceremonies thus described, but it is impossible 
not to feel regret at this disturbance of the last rest of one who, 
in life, had so little. The best way of showing devotion to the 
master is, after all, not by erecting monuments to him whose 
memory is immortal, but rather by loyalty to his aims and care 
for his work. 








Correspondence. 


ANGLO-ITALIANS. 
To the Editor of THe Musica. Wor tp - 

Sir,—I was struck by the appropriateness of giving an 
Italian concert at the Italian Exhibition, and by no means 
unprepared, under the circumstances, to find in the programme, 
besides familiar names, others not hitherto so well known in 
this country. But when I first opened the bill of fare those 
names, I confess, caused me some bewilderment. Inthe palmy 
days last year of Buffalo Bill, Mexican Joe, and similar ethno- 
logical diversions, rumour da'kly hinted, I know not with how 
much correctness, that if—to travesty Napoleon’s well-known 
mof—you scratched a noble savage you would be likely, in some 
cases, to find an equally noble specimen from the Emerald Isle 
or from Whitechapel. Now—dismissing ail notion of scratch- 
ing, as one frora which the imagination simply recoils in the 
present case—I want to ask, is it, is it just possible that the 
Signora Sara Palma may, on some occasions, be known to her 
friends as Mrs. Sarah Palmer; and that Signorina Jenny 
Dickerson’s acquaintance with the Sunny South may date from 
a time more recent than that of her birth? I hazard the ques- 
tion in all ignorance and all deference; and certainly this 
suggested readiness on the part of an English amateur to 
recognise in two lady vocalists two fellow countrywomen, can- 
not possibly be construed in any uncomplimentary sense. 

I am, sir, your obedient servant, 
PuzzLep. 








THE CHILDREN’S ORCHESTRA. 

Few prettier sights perhaps than that afforded by the 
‘‘Children’s Orchestra,” are seen than when this band of 
juvenile musicians gather on the platform of Westminster 
Town Hall. To Mr. Percy Armytage belongs the honour of 
having started and organised the orchestra. It is composed 
entirely of dainty maidens, belonging to what Mr. Harry 
Furniss calls the * baby blackleg” school, and dear to Sir John 
Millais’ heart, under the age of 17. Here are violinists without 
number, violoncellists, and even youthful performers on the 
unwieldy. but indispensible double-bass, trumpeters there are, 
and an amazonian drummer. Judged from a high musical 
standpoint, perhaps, the performance leaves something to be 
desired, if only in the matter of too much drum. Considered, 
however, as a children’s orchestra, Mr. Armytage, the 
conductor, is to be heartily congratulated on the excellence 
of his band, and when their barque is fairly launched in peaceful 
waters, the less noisy portion of the orchestra is thoroughly 
capable of discoursing sweet music, and the good work which 
is being done by this children’s orchestra, during the little more 


than two years that it has been in existence, can be — in) 


some measure by the fact that the profits of the performances 
have already exceeded £1,000, and this useful sum has been de- 
voted to the support of children’s charities. The president, 
moreovez, H.R.H. the Princess Mary Adelaide, is not only con- 
tent to adorn the programmes with her name, but takes a great 
personal interest in the well-being of the orchestra. Every 
member is chosen by a committee of election, which includes 
the Lady William Lennox, Lady Stewart, Mrs. Spencer Chap- 
man, Mrs. Frederick Cook, Mrs. William Candy, Mrs. Archibald 
Milman, Mrs. Walter Stopford, and Mrs, Alt. The rules are 
framed in the spirit of generous despotism, and for those scions 
of a noble house who find their musical taste lacking an outlet 
for its expression outside the nursery walls, we cannot do better 
than recommend them to add their support to Mr. Armytage’s 
admirable scheme, and join his “ Children’s Orchestra.” 


ART IN CHURCH. 

Writing in the Cleveland Musical Art Fournal, US., 
Mr. F. Norman Adams observes :— 

“ Accepting the fact, that the utilizing of art in the church 
is something more than to please, we realize forcibly the para- 
mount importance and attention that art demands when it is 
associated with our religious services, and becomes a powerful 
exponent of our highest thoughts and feelings, Church Music 
should be consistent with the religious service, whatever ritual 
may be employed. 

“To neglect such an art, whose mission is so clear, is 
derogatory, because our great musical masterpieces are the 
outpourings of great spirits. We are all quite unable to 
express through any language of words what we experience 
and feel, mentally and morally, day by day in our lives, and 
here enters a grand opportunity for art to become the channel 
of expression which words can not accomplish. In our 
religious services the singing of hymns alone are_ totally 
inadequate to’ meet the requirements of the moment, when our 
innermost self craves to express its highest feeling. At this 
moment something more is ardently desired, longed for, and 
imperatively demanded for expression, which hymns cannot 
fulfil. A musical masterpiece is equal to such .a demand and 
can appeal directly tothe psychological part of our nature, and 
is able to express what the multitudes cannot in their language 
of words find to utter. An art which has such great capabili- 
ties and of such vast resources demands our deepest sympathy 
and respect. The cultivation of those whose duty isto become 
the exponents (vocally and instrumentally) of such an art should 
be most unflinchingly attended to and supported, and looked 
upon in its real light as a most necessary accessory to our 
daily lives, as having a definite purpose and influence, and as 
a work which produces one hundred fold. It is the bounden 
duty of congregations to support an efficient musical staff and 
not to be content with a simplicity of music which is quite if- 
adequate to express the emotional portion of the religious 
service. There isno reason why we should ever fear ot having 
too good music in their churches. Music cannot be #00 
beautiful for any church, or of too high an order; when a 
composition cannot be understood it is eur position to wait 
patiently until we do. 








Wert Week's Music. 


THis Day (SATURDAY). 
- Royal Italian Opera, Covent Garden 
Mr. John Thomas’s Concert .........+ Wie caida echicelaioes St. James's Hall 
Miss Constance Lardelli’s Concert ...,....4...++.+....9teinway Hall 
some. Della Valle’s Concert, St. James’s Hall (Banqueting 
oom) 
Concert by Children’s Orchestra............ Westminster Town Hall 


Monpay. 
Royal Italian Opera, Covent Garden 
Riebter Concerts............cccccccccesseee piisssendeceeet St. James’s Hall 
Mdile. Marianne Eissler’s Concert ............csee00 ...Princes’ Hall 
Mr. George Cox’s Concert — cissssssessseteessscsebseees Steinway Hall 
Mdme. Laura Zagury’s Concert ......++0.+ssese+0927, Queen’s Gate 
Miss Emma Barker's Concert ...........++++.+16, Grosvenor Square 
TUESDAY. ~~ 
‘Un Ballo in Maschera ”’ ...Royal Italian Opera, Covent Garden 
Herr von Czeke’s Concert ......:.sssscssssesseeceesseeseeeerinces’ Hall 
Mrs. Bartholontew’s Concert .........cescsseeees sees. Steinway Hall 
WEDNESDAY. 
Concert by Artists of Royal Italian Opera.........St. James’s Hall 
Mdlle. Otta Brénnum’s Concert . Steinway Hall 
Miss Josephine Agabeg’s Concert .................. Steinway Hall 
THURSDAY. 
‘* Guglielmo Tell,” Royal Italian Opera..............Covent Garden 
Royal College of Music Student’s Concert ......4.0ssse0ssss.sssesveveee 
Mr. Wilhelm Ganz's Concert......,...:«Dudley House, Park Lane 
Miss Eugéne Sturmfel’s ponrng, sessaceeeeeeeeeZ 5, Portman Square 
: ; RIDAY. 


‘*Le Nozze de Figaro” 
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Royal Italian Opera ......sssssssssserssesereessereeseenesovent Garden 
Mr, Alfred Napoleon's Concert Seohaeay Hall 
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The Organ World. 


THE NEGLECT OF ENGLISH CHURCH MUSIC. 

Of late much has been said regarding the neglect of English 
Church music, and the letters contributed to these columns 
by Professor C. Villiers Stanford and other valued corre- 
spondents appear to trace this neglect to that almost always 
out of place individual, the Precentor. It is only fair even to 
an officer who is—save as in such rare instances as the great 
musical authority who holds office at Hereford —almost 
invariably a musical dzdettante and seldom aconnotsseur, to say that 
there are causes for this neglect both within and without the 
cathedral walls. This does not say that there is not serious 
blame to be attached to the large majority of our Precentors, 
who, by ignorance of art, general musical incapacity, and con- 
sequently dangerous meddlesomeness, are naturally ‘more 
officious than official,’ and far too weak to be either service- 
able encouragers or defenders of any school. of music 
demanding for its proper understanding artistic thought 
and knowledge. Weakness and inaction on the part of 
persons of responsibility are often just as mischievous as 
ignorance and obstinacy; and it must be allowed, alas! that 
the Precentor—and for that matter a large proportion of our 
clergy holding responsible positions—abundantly display in 
musical matters all four sources of artistic error and wroug 
dealing ; for they are as often as not by turns, consciously or 
unconsciously ignorant, obstinate, weak, and inactive. To 
return, it must be acknowledged that as our cathedral services 
are no longer confined to acts of worship on the part of a mere 
handful of persons with a taste for cathedral ritual and music 
and gathered into a comparatively small chancel space, some- 
thing more in touch with general popular taste has become a 
necessity now the public claim the great churches and have 
filled our minsters with congregations overflowing chancel 
limits and often extending far down the expansive transepts 
and naves. The cathedral choir itself, it is now felt, must be 
extended and enlarged; first occasionally and probably per- 
manently very soon. 

And much of the fine old cathedral music is too delicate 
and recherché in character, and wanting in breadth, dramatic 
power, and warmth of expression for a popular taste taking its 
standard of sacred art from the more freely-written and fully 
orchestrated oratorios as heard in the concert-room. Then 
contrapuntal treatment does not appeal as directly to the 
popular mind as broad, rich masses of modern harmony ; and 
in no department of the art does fashion exercise a more 
powerful influence over idiomatic tone formations than in the 


music assigned to solo voices. Thus the grand old services 
and anthems have been put aside, only for a time one may 
hope, by a variety of circumstances and requirements, quite as 
much as by the want of conservatism—to apply the word in a 
harmless artistic and unprejudiced manner—and trained judg- 
ment on the part of our Precentors. Indeed, our Precentors 
may be said to view the matter .as musical amateurs, with, as 
someone has it, rather “less than more” instead of “ more or 
less” culture; and so they have become, to a large extent, 
and, perhaps ‘unconsciously, the exponents of popular taste as 
’ distinguished from painstaking and cultivated judgment. What 
seems to be wanted is a wise medium course, which, while 
extending a welcome to. modern art, will duly preserve and 
present the best specimens of the great schools of the past. 





The all but complete neglect of our standard church com- 
posers—as boldly and clearly stated by an esteemed corres- 
pondent and eminent musician, writing as “Cathedral 
Organist” —is a scandal. At the same time it is satisfactory to 
note the earnestness in this matter of the Cambridge professor 
of music and other leading musicians, and to know that the 
Principal of the Royal Academy of Music, Dr. Mackenzie, and 
others are anxious to take practical steps, whereby the glories 
and traditions of old English church music may be preserved 
and better understood. Such earnestness, combined with a 
growing feeling in favour of placing all control over strictly 
musical matters in the hands of real, as distinguished from 
pseudo musicians, will penetrate even cathedral circles. The 
few bright examples the church can display of properly 
trained and consequently useful musical clergymen, are 
another source of hope, as their influence will doubtless be 
exercised for good and their number will be enlarged as time 
goeson. The real cause for present complaint is the assump- 
tion of power on the part of those who have no reasonable 
right to its exercise, as being unprepared by education or 
technical training; and linked to this, as by a logical sequence, 
is another grievance, the deprivation of rightful influence and 
control suffered by our organists as skilled and duly prepared 
specialists. E. 








ORGAN RENDERING OF ORCHESTRAL 
ACCOMPANIMENTS. 


II. 


In dealing with this subject it may be well to say that the 
suggestions to be offered are with a conditional understanding 
that the organist is engaged in representing the orchestral 
accompaniments, unfettered by as few responsibilities as possible 
in the way of supporting the choir apart from such support as 
the score itself supplies ; and that the singers are sufficiently reli- 
able, adequately trained, and most probably are singing under 
the daton of a capable conductor. But it must not be overlooked 
that the cold, often unsympathetic, and fixed tones of the organ 
form a very indifferent support to voices as compared to that 
supplied by the inspiring, living, and varied tones of the 
orchestra. This remark leads to the broad question, 
ought choral works originally scored for orchestra to be 
attempted with only organ accompaniment? For, putting 
aside Joss of instrumental individual effects, voice parts intended 
to be accompanied by orchestra often range higher than they 
would in music originally destined for church use with organ 
only, One might wander into a field of speculation regarding 
the possible creation of a distinct school of church oratorio 
music, built upon admirable works coming under this denomi- 
nation already in existence. To return, it is clear that care 
and tact in the support of voices, especially in the case of 
choirs of men and boys, must remain a duty of the organist 
engaged in rendering orchestral accompaniments on the organ. 
The first business of the organ-player called upon to do such 
work, wouid be that of finding organic equivalents for the most 
constantly employed combinations and mannerisms of the 
orchestra, These organic representations would have to include 
eight feet effects mostly from flue pipes, which could be used 
for the various expressions of the string mass from soft to loud 
tone quantities; general effects in harmony of wood wind ; and 
in dealing with the more modern scores, the use of the brass 
family in harmony would also have to be catalogued by the 
organ-player, as on the list of his effects. Various intermingled 
orchestra! sounds would also call for due consideration. Then 
some attention would be demanded in the way of securing 
something like equivalent solo effects ; these not by any means 
being always attained by such. representatives as the stops 
named after given instruments would seem to promise. 

E, H. TURPIN, 
(tor) 
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THE INFLUENCE OF THE RENAISSANCE 
ON MUSIC. 


A lecture delivered before the College of Organists by MORTON 
LATHAM, Esq., M.A., Mus.Bac. 


Every art is affected by the habits of thought with which 
the artists themselves are surrounded. Music has been too 
frequently regarded as an art, sw generis, so utterly distinct 
from all other arts that it has been supposed to stand unin- 
fluenced by them and itself uninfluencing them ; music has, in 
fact, been treated as if it had a quite distinct and separate 
existence, as if, in short, it belonged to a different life 
altogether. 

In a former lecture at this college, I have endeavoured to 
show how wrong a view this is, and, incidentally, that it not 
improbably results from ignorance of music in its true artistic 
nature by the general world, who can understand even more of 
a picture which perhaps recalls a scene with which they are 
familiar than they can of music, which recalls only the emo- 
tions to which the scene gave birth, and which, therefore, can 
only touch those who are capable of feeling emotion. Hence 
it is necessary that all comparative work in which a due place 
is to be given to music should be done by musicians them- 
selves. 

And why have musicians been guilty of shortcomings, as 
they certainly have been, in performing this part of their duty. 
I can but suggest this reason. A painter can only work by 
daylight, and the hours of evening and winter are’ naturally 
largely devoted to general cultivation which is always likely to 
lean in the direction of comparative study. The claims on 
the time of the professional musician are far greater, from the 
very fact that he can work by any light. Teaching or rehears- 


ing in the day time, performing at night, and only able to 
snatch a few occasional hours for his own higher work in com- 
position, there is little time left for him, whose profession is 
also his means of livelihood, to study the wider art circle, so as 
to be able to form a broad, comparative view of the place 
occupied by his own art in the greater moulding of art through- 


out the world; and thus he runs the risk of becoming narrow. 
This must, I think, be the explanation. 

One thing which has tended to separate music from other 
arts is that‘it is generally the last to be consciously influenced 
by new ideas, and this partly results from the circumstances to 
which I have just referred, which tend to separate musicians 
from other artists. It also partly results from the strong associa- 
tion of music with the church, 

In all matters, church influence has, at all times, and in all 
countries, been invariably a conservative influence, and in nothing 
isthis better seen thanin music. All the great changes in music 
have invariably had their commencement in secular and not in 
religious art. For instance, the use of the modern scale was 
common in popular music long before it was admitted to the 
services of the church ; the use of instrumental accompaniments 
similarly found its way last into compositions for the church ; 
and the service of the church is the last place to which we 
should look for any technical novelties of harmony or con- 
struction. 

That this conservative influence is good, there can be no 
doubt. It is certainly desirable before any novelty is conse- 
crated by the church that its merit should be proved by 
experiment in secular work. But the fact remains, that as a 
natural consequence, music, which is the art most intimately 
associated with the service of the church, is always the last to 
be affected by the changing thought of each successive genera- 
tion. Thus ignorance of music as an art by the uninitiated, 
narrowness of a large number of musicians, and the con- 
servative influence of the church, have all tended to dissociate 
music from the sister arts. 

All people are perfectly aware of the difference between 
Gothic architecture and the classical architecture revived in the 
renaissance.’ Most people are conversant with the change 





which took place at the same time and under the same 
influences in painting. Those who are well read are able to 
appreciate a similar change in literature. But few people, 
even among musicians, seem to appreciate that music was 
equally influenced by the same causes. 

I have said that music is generally the last of the arts to be 
affected by new ideas; and this was certainly the case at 
the time of the renaissance. The revival of classical feeling had 
completed the revolution in literature, in architecture, and in 
painting before musicians were conscious of its influence on 
their own art. 

In considering the influence of the renazssance on music, it is 
desirable to divide the matter into two heads, first to see how 
music was affected by the renaissance unconsciously at a time 
when the other arts were consciously adopting its maxims, and 
secondly, to consider how, later, when the change of ideas had 
been completed in the sister arts, a similar change was 
deliberately and consciously made by musicians in their own 
domain, 

The most complete parallel that I know to the unconscious 
—or I should rather say semi-conscious—influence of the 
renaissance on music is to be found in architecture, and 
especially in the architecture of the north of Europe. Gothic 
architecture had never-taken the same vigorous root in Italy 
which it did inthe North, and it therefore did not offer the 
same obstruction to the violent change effected by the renazs- 
sance. The change in the architecture of Italy was therefore 
almost sudden and complete. But in England there was a 
long transition period, in which were erected those exquisite, 
late Elizabethan and early Jacobean, buildings which are, in 
general outline, Gothic in feeling, but, in ornamental details, 
renaissance in expression. 

It was at the time when these buildings were being erected 
in England that the absolute conscious change in music took 
place in Italy, which then reigned supreme, far before all 
countries in every kind of cultivation. We may fix the date 
exactly in the year 1,600; that is about a century after the 
change had made itself generally felt in every other art. 

But let us look at one or two acts of individual musicians 
in the century preceding 1,600, in which, to borrow the 
parallel from architecture, the general outline was still Gothic, 
while, in details of expression, renaissance sentiment was 
admitted. 

Venice, in the sixteenth century, was a city standing by 
itself, apart from the jealousies of the republics of the north 
of Italy, and uninfluenced by the disputes of rival Princes, 
claiming for itself complete independence in all matters, almost 
even in religious discipline. It was a city inhabited by wealthy 
merchants, who, from the nature of its position, practically 
lived their whole lives in the city, and who, unable to retire 
to the quiet refreshment of country life in villas near the city, 
like Lorenzo de Medici to his retreat at Careggi, outside 
Florence, and not having the costly luxury of large landed 
estates, naturally spent their wealth in the erection of gorgeous 
palaces in the city itself. 

The particular direction which this expenditure took was 
colour. Inspired by the gorgeous sunsets reflected in the 
waters of the lagoon, the Venetians naturally adopted the 
richest coloured marbles for their buildings, This again 
influenced the painters of the renaissance, the Venetian school 
being essentially the school of colour. Burnet, in his “Practical. 
Hints on Light and Shade in Painting,” speaks of the relief, 
harmony, and breadth found in the best pictures of the 
Venetian school ; and then, still dealing with the same subject, 
he quotes the following words from Sir Joshua Reynolds :— 

“ Titian, Paul Veronese, and Tintoretto were among the 
first painters who reduced to a system what was before 
practised without any fixed principle, and consequently 
neglected occasionally.” 

(102) 
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And elsewhere in his “ Essay on the Education of the 
Eye,” Burnet says :— 

“The inventions of Paul Veronese, Tintoretto, and others 
of the Venetian school, please and captivate all beholders, from 
their harmony of light and shade, and their beautiful and 
gorgeous arrangement of splendid colour.” 

(To be continued. ) 


CHURCH MUSIC, 


(Continued.) 

“T have said that church music ought not to suffer from 
haphazard construction. If it is allowed to the composer to 
avail himself of all the best known means of expression, whether 
of solo voices, singly, or combined, or chorus, with what care 
should he enter upon his task, that he use only such combina- 
tions as shall best illustrate the text and edify the congregation. 
Too much of the so-called sacred music of the day is not worthy 
of the name, when we consider the vast number of dimsy pro- 
ductions which are published without number, for the most 
part written for the conventional quartet choir ; these ephemeral 
compositions are for the most part fragmentary in their structure, 
ill-adjusted, chaotic, ‘ without form and void,’ seemingly written 
only with a view to afford soloists an opportunity to illustrate 
themselves. They are to church music in its. best estate 
as a cheap building done in carpenter’s Gothic is to 
such a monument as York Minster, or Durham Cathedral. 
Contrast such music for a moment to the music of most of the 
best Fnglish church music writers,..Pefhaps no better example 
of music, written according to the canons of musical form, can 
be found than Smart’s ‘Te Deum’ in F, which, musically con- 
sidered, might almost pass for the first movement of a sonata. 
There is his first theme beginning with the words, ‘ We praise 
thee, O God,’ the second subject in entire contrast to the words, 
‘When thou tookest upon thee;’ and then comes the modula- 
tory period, when the voices in unison are supplemented by a 
most wonderful accompaniment, carrying them on through the 
various key changes, till at length the return is made to the first 
subject in the tonic, to the words‘Day by day we magnify 
thee,’ after which follows the conventional ending of a first 
movement of a sonata. Here is music that comes up to all the 
requirements of the text, so far as man is capable of fulfilling 
those requirements, and is admired no less by the learned 
musician than by one who is wholly ignorant of the simplest 
canons of musical art. 

“ Why should we not have a distinctively American school 
of church music in this country similar to that which exists in 
England? In England a church anthem of acknowledged merit, 
showing evidence of good musical workmanship, finds ready 
access to each and every one of the twenty-five or more cathe- 
drals which are scattered over the country, their two daily 
musical services, kept up throughout the year, calling for a vast 
amount of music, in making up the music library of any one 
church, to which additions are constantly being made endorsed 
by the cathedral churches. An anthem is quickly taken up by 
the parish churches; it is sent over here to this country, 
where its circulation is still more extended. In the 
church, in Boston, where I have charge of the music, 
nine-tenths of the anthems, hymns, and chants used are 
by English composers. I met an American lately in London 
who had travelled extensively in Europe, and who said to meas I 
took my departure for the Continent: ‘You will have to bid 
good-bye to real churchly music until you get back to London 
again.’ And this was really so, for notwithstanding I heard 
some fine services in some of the larger cities yet it seemed like 
getting home again to return to London, go down to St. Paul's 
and hear the daily service once more. Of course, this feeling 
was, in a great measure, due to the fact that English speaking 
people have different ideas from their French and Italian 
neighbours as to what is ecclesiastic and churchly in sacred 
music. Without discussing this matter at greater length I 
cannot help thinking that the greatness of the English nation, 
and the position it occupies as one of the foremost nations of 
the world, is owing in a large measure to her distinct public 
tecognition of religion, and especially of public worship. She 





can almost say of her daily evening sacrifice of prayer and 
praise that the sun never sets upon it. , 

“Of course there are many difficulties in the way of introduc- 
ing true church music,and making it known and felt. It is much 
more difficulty to sing than the ordinary psalmody. But the 
greatest nindrance to the introduction of the more elaborate 
specimens of the true ecclesiastical school of writing have been 
in a great measure removed by the aid of the choir festivals, 
which seem to be growing more and more in favour every year. 
At the choir festivals by publishing the music three or six 
months in advance of the time when the festival is held, it can 
be properly studied and thoroughly learned before the general 
rehearsals occur, the most satisfactory results are obtained, 
even with the more difficult numbers, and in this way the best 
specimens of English church music, as well as those from other 
sources, are rendered with accuracy and precision, and thus 
each choir connected with such an organization is constantly 
adding to its repertoire churchly music of acknowledged merit, 
with the advantage of having had in common with 
other choirs, a thorough drilling from the general director in the 
matter of its proper rendition. I cannot but think that these 
choir festivals, if properly managed, will most satisfactorily 
dispose of the two questions given at the outset, ‘ What ought 
church music to be?, How ought it to be rendered?’ Let the 
committee on music for such festivals exercise great care in 
making their selections, always keeping in mind the. material 
they have at hand for its production ; let music, written distinc- 
tively for mixed choirs, be always sung by such choirs, and the 
same with regard to boy choirs. Let it be the dest of its’ kind, 
whichever kind is chosen. Nor should compositions be selected 
for performances which are written for orchestral accompani- 
ment, unless the orchestra is available for such accompani- 
ment. I am well aware that some such music can be quite 
satisfactorily treated upon the organ, but there is a great deal 
of music which it is absolutely impossible for an organist to 
attempt to reproduce on that instrument. The beautiful violin 
passages which embellish so much of the sacred music of 
Mozart, beautiful from their very delicacy and fineness of tone 
of the instrument for which they were written, are ofttimes 
utterly spoiled when attempted on the organ, being entirely un- 
suited to the diapason quality of tone which predominates. 
Especially does such music, in addition to the quick, so-called, 
cross-time accompaniment, when the bass has the first count in 
the measure, and the chord is repeated for the others, have a 
tendency to degrade this noble instrument. 

“‘Let us have music in the church with which no other 
associations are connected. Let it be distinctive, as I have said 
before. Let us not have ‘Nearer my God to Thee,’ sung to the 
melody of ‘ Robin Adair,’ as has been done, nor ‘ Jesus, lover of 
my soul,’ to the song ‘When the swallows homeward fly.’ If 
Moses was told to put his shoes from off his feet, for the place 
whereon he stood was holy ground, with what care should we 
guard our tabernacle on earth, and keep out of it any and every- 
thing that has not been consecrated wholly and entirely to 
sacred use. I have said very little thus far in regard to the 
quartet choir considered as such, for however indispensable four 
soloists may be, as they certainly are, in the organisation of any 
choir, yet I cannot think that four singers alone can adequately 
illustrate and set forth the musical offering of a great congrega- 
tion. Such a choir does not come up to the standard to be found 
either in the sacred or secular field of music. No one would 
think of writing an opera, much less an oratorio, for four voices 
alone. The trained chorus is wanting to supplement them, 
and in church the great congregation to supplement both in 
one grand, united offering of praise and worship. Another 
question suggests itself. Should church singers be paid? The 
proper answer to this question can be more readily apprehended 
by asking another and similar one. Ought the clergy to be 
paid? However much we might despise that clergyman, who, 
if such a case were supposable, entered upon the duties of his 
holy office from merely mercenary considerations, yet we have the 
express words of scripture to the effect that they who serve at 
the altar shall live of the altar, and the same holds true of the 
singer or player who lives by his art. David said, ‘I will not 
offer tothe Lord that which costs me nothing, and if the best 
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of music cost money, and we have the money to avail 
ourselves of it, by all means secure it, and _ thus 
give unto the Lord a musical offering that may be 
acceptable to him, though it. may cost us some- 
thing in the way of self-denial at home, that we make 
our spiritual home on earth more glorions. But the singer 
should enter upon his holy office from the same motive which 
actuates the clergyman—from love of the art and desire to do 
all the good with it that it is possible for him todo. Too many 
hired choir singers, it is feared, look upon the matter of singing 
in church from merely a pecuniary point of view—so much 
service for so much money. Let us all look forward to that 
time, we trust not far distant, when each chorister shall be a 
devout worshipper-—a member of the church—the duties of whose 
office are undertaken for no sordid or mercenary reasons, but 
from the love af God, the love of the musical art, and the benefit 
that may result to mankind in exciting and stmulating their 
devotions.” 








COLLEGE OF ORGANISTS. 

The last lecture of the present session was given on Tuesday 
last, in the form ofa paper on “Some suggested modifications 
in Day’s Harmony, to meet various objections raised against 
his Theory,” by Dr. C. W. Pearce. The chair was taken by 
Dr. E. J. Hopkins, who, with Mr. C. E. Stephens, Dr. C. Vincent, 
and other gentlemen, took part in the proceedings. The able 
paper will, in due course, be placed before the reader. 








THE PRECENTOR QUESTION. 
To the Editor of Tat OrGan Wor p. 


S1r,—I cannot allow the letter written to you by “J.K.,” on 
the subject of “The Clergy and Church Music,” to pass without 
sending a line respecting it, which I trust you may be able to 
insert in your next issue. 

I should like to ask “J.K.” in what way he thinks the bishops 
could provide for the better musical education of the Precentors, 
even if it were desirable. It is quite impossible to expect that 
amateurs (and Precentors could not be called anything else in 
music) could ever hold their own against professionals, and yet 
the amateurs (according to “J.K.”) ought to be able to 
“enlighten” the professional and show him a better way of 
playing anthems and services if the organist’s playing should 
not be to his taste. J should also like to ask “J. K.” how he 
thinks things could be expected to work smoothly in our 
cathedrals if Precentors were the equals of organists in all 
musical matters. There would be continual friction. It is well- 
known that wherever a Precentor has had any power in the 
training of cathedral choirs, there has been, as a rule, conten- 
tion. And can one wonder at it. Where is the professional 
man who could be comfortable when interfered with, and dic- 
tated to, by an amateur? and yet this is what is expected by 
some Precentors, as I know from my ownexperience. There is 
an old proverb, which says, ‘‘ too many cooks spoil the broth,” 
which will apply very aptly to the subject of chur. h music. 

‘J, K.” seems almost to think that it would be desirable to 
go back three or four hundred years to the time when the clergy 
had almost entirely in their hands knowledge of every kind. 
As it is impossible to do that, the wisest thing to do is to make 
different arrangements for altered-circumstances. I state 
boldly my own opinion that the office of Precentor should be 
abolished, or, if not abolished, that the organist should be Pre- 
centor. My reason for saying this is that I have found, as a 
rule, Precentors either quite ignorant of their duties, or, owing 
to the smattering of music which some of them possess, so 
bigoted in their musical views that there is great danger of the 
best class of English church music being shelved, as Dr. Stan- 
ford in his letter to you a short time ago seems to fear. I have 
been associated with two Precentors, who, when they were 
appointed, could not have made-out a single week’s 
list of services and anthems if they had not had 
the old lists of their predecessors to guide them. Yet 





it is to such men thé power is entrusted of choosing new 
music and shelving any old music they do not like (too often 
the best). When I state that not a single bar of Purcell’s 
music is sung in our cathedral; that such anthems as 
“ Hosanna,” Gibbons; ‘ Bow thine ear,” Byrd; “I was in 
the spirit,” and “I beheld, and lo,” Blow; ‘Call to remem- 
brance,” Battishill; ‘ Praise the Lord, O my soul,” “Sing 
praises,” and ‘Cry aloud,” Croft; and a considerable number 
of other anthems equally fine, have been allowed to drop out of 
use, it will seem to most Cathedral organists that a Precentor 
cannct have much musical taste. 

I could, if it were not intruding too much upon your space, 
reveal some musical atrocities committed by Precentors within 
my own knowledge that would astonish anyone who can 
appreciate the good old style of English church music. I enclose 
my card.—Yours faithfully, 


June 21, 1888, A CATHEDRAL ORGANIST. 








SIR JOHN STAINER. 

By an opportune arrangement, it is proposed to give a 
dinner and present an address to Sir John Stainer, in recogni- 
tion of distinguished services to the art of music. The date 
will, it is understood, be Tuesday, July 17, and the dinner will 
take place at the Hétel Métropole. The general committee 
includes Lord Herschell, Lord Charles Bruce, Lord Thring, 
the Right Hon. A. J. Mundella, M.P., the Hon. Spencer Lyttle- 
ton, Mr. W. H. Gladstone, M.P., Mr. Stuart Wortley, M.P., 
Colonel the Hon. W. Colville, Sir George Grove, Sir Arthur 
Sullivan, the Rev. Canon Gregory, the Rev. Canon Scott 
Holland, the Rev. Flood Jones, the Rev. W. H. Milman, the 
Rev. W. Russell, the Rev. Dr. Troutbeck, J. Barnby Esq., J. 
F. Bridge Esq., Mus. Doc., T. Chappell Esq., Arthur Coleridge 
Esq., W. H. Cummings Esq., Otto Goldschmidt Esq., E. W. 
Hamilton Esq., H. Weist Hill Esq., Henry Leslie Esq., 
A. H. Littleton Esq., A. C. Mackenzie Esq., Mus. 
Doc., G. C. Martin. Esq., Mus. Doc. Charles Morley 
Esq., W. Parratt Esq., Mus. Bac., C. Steggall Esq., Mus. 
Doc., E. H. Turpin Esq., F. Walker Esq., A. Chappell Esq., 
W. G. Cusins Esq., W. A. Barrett Esq., Mus. Bac., R. R. 
Holmes Esq., F.$.A., Prof. C. Villiers Stanford Mus. Doc., 
Buxton Morrish Esq., C. E. Stephens Esq., M. E. Wesley 
Esq., Prof. J. Ella, with power to add to their number. The 
Executive Committee consists of the following gentlemen :— 
Lord Charles Bruce, the Hon. Spencer Lyttleton, W. H. 
Gladstone, the Rev. Canon Scott Holland, J. F. Bridge, 
Mus. Doc.; Otto Goldschmidt, A. J. Littleton, hon. treasurer, 
and E. H. Turpin, hon. secretary. This representative 
list abundantly displays the wide sympathy and good-will 
expressed towards Sir John Stainer, by the clergy, by legislators, 
University and musical men, and directly represents St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, Westminster Abbey, the Royal Academy of Music, 
the College of Organists, and the Guildhall School of Music. 
The event promises to be one of exceptional interest, as it will 
be a practical testimony to the worth of the esteemed and dis- 
tinguished man in whose honour it is totake place. The name 
of the chairman and other part.culars will be duly made known. 
The price of the tickets, it is expected, will be about 25s. 
Application for these should be made at an early date. 








COLLEGE OF ORGANISTS’ CALENDAR. 

On Tuesday next, July 3rd, the library will be opened from 
7to 10. July 17th, 18th, 19th, F.C.O, Examination ; July 2oth, 
Diploma Distribution; July 24th, 25th, 26th, A.C.O. Examina- 
tion; July 27th, Diploma Distribution, Candidates should 
send in their names, with fees, on or before July 10th. Every 
information may be obtained on application. Other arrange 
ments and particulars will be duly announced. 

» E,. Hi TURPIN, Hon. Sec 
95, Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury. W.C. 
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Demy Svo, with Numerous Illustrations, 6s. 


Explanation cf the Organ Stops, 


With Hints for Effective Combinations, 
By CARL LOCHER, 


Organist at Berne. 


Translated by AGNES SCHAUENBURG. 


“The most comprehensive snd complete book of its kind. . . . The 
many and varied: subjects are admirably treated, and the book deserves a wide 
and extensive circulation. It is admirably got up, and most clearly printed.” 
—Musical World. 

‘* He has succeeded in compressing into a small space a very large amount 
of useful and inferesting information, . . . The entire work is written with 
care and musicianly spirit, and will prove a welcome addition to the organist’s 
library as well as the student's class books.”—Morning Post. 
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THE BOLOGNA EXHIBITION. 
Bo.ocna, June 25. 

In 1875 a handsome public garden, named after the Queen 
Margherita, was laid out just outside the time-worn walls of 
Bologna, and here the provincial exhibition of Emila has 
taken up its temporary abode. The most important building, 
situated on a slight eminence facing the principal entrance, is 
that dedicated to the musical part of the exhibition, which is 
international, and many most interesting curiosities do we find 
in it. On the ground floor are the saloons, filled with all kinds 
of modern instruments, and the room dedicated to the memory 
of Donizetti, containing MSS., his piano, his portrait, the chair 
on which he died, the table on which he composed, the likeness 
of his first master, Simone Mayer, photographs ot his birthplace, 
and other relics, 

Berlin, Brussels, Antwerp, Milan, Rome, Venice, Bologna, 
have contributed rare objects to the collection of ancient 
musical instruments contained in the gallery set apart for this 
branch. From Berlin, Ernest Mendelssohn sends the MSS. of 
Beethoven’s overture ‘“ Fidelio;” Haydn’s symphony in E 
flat, Mendelssohn’s 114th Psalm, and the choruses to 
(Edipus, together with Mozart’s “‘Serraglio.” Signora Succi, 
of Bologna, lends letters and MSS. of Paganiai, Lulli, 
Beethoven, Weber, Schumann, Haydn, Bellini, Zingarelli, 
Carlo Bach, Chopin, Wagner ; a cantata for bass voice, L’oro, 
by Antonio Caldara, 1763; and the following quaint lines by 
Salieri, 1750. 


“ Che mais sarebbe E per cio gridasi 
Sez’ arte il mondo? Vivan gl’artisti ; 
Confusione E al diavolo 


Vadan i sofisti.” 


In a small upright case are two Amati violins, 1602 and 
1606 ; in another, one of eight made by Steiner in homage of 
the Republic of Venice, as well as a violoncello, by the same, 
in 1608. Austrian school—a guitar, by Stradivarius, 1679; a 
small harp, 1681; a very ancient lute, an English harplute 
of the end of last century, a mandolin, 1790; a 
tympanon, by Jos. Battista, 1723; a curious ‘small 
spinet of thirty notes only, by Giorgius Bernerini Triden 
tinus, 1595. Another, rather larger, made by Pari, at Modena, 
1493; a contrabass, by Amati; a beautifully inlaid Venetian 
guitar, 1641; a large black English horn of the seventeenth 
century; a spinet made in Mantua, 1545, the notes, labelled 
A, B, C, four octaves ; a violoncello by Stradivarius; a Russian 
bassoon of the last century; and a glicibarifono, whatever that 
queerly-named instrument may be; divers trombe marine, which 
are not trombe at all, but oblong stringed instruments, about 
five feet, with one very thick string; a colascione, with three 
strings over four feet long; an enormous wind instrument, 
from Antwerp, called flauto dolce basso, over six feet in length; 
a numerous collection of oddly-shaped Japanese instruments, 
presented by Queen Margherita, to the Milan Museum, in 
which a large Koto claims pre-eminence; in another case a 
kind of horn, formed of a sea snail of Brobdingnagian dimensions, 
was to be seen; an African monochord, with numberless strings 
all round, to which small shells were attached; a five-tubed 
flute, said to be the only example known, lent by the Civic 
Museum, Bologna; and, to conclude with a smal! specimen, a 
sordino, a most quaint-shaped baby fiddle, with its little bow 
about twelve inches long. Among the books sent by Rome 
Milan, &c., the most remarkable are an illuminated Gradual, 
first half of fifteenth century; a Missal, 1400; a Salterio annuo, 
made for the Duke of Urbino, 1471. In the centre of the 
frontispiece the Saviour, in a blue robe, with wounds in his 
hands and feet, is sitting by the Father, ina red robe; over 
them hovers a large dove with nimbus; in the background is a 
landscape with trees oaning brece fungi; but the faces of 
the figures are not badly done; an antifonario, 1678, Salterio, 
thirteenth century; a very fine Carthusian Missal, 1503; six 
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fugues in one, dissimilar in mode and tone, by Ramonati; a 
hand with notes and scales printed on the palm in a manual, by 
Bonaventura of Brescia; Purcell’s Orpheus Britannicus, 1706 ; 
Thomas Mace’s Musik's Monument; second part, Lute made 
easy, a dialogue between the author and the lute in verse— 
“The world is grown so slight, full of new fangles, and take 
their chief delight in jingle-jangles, with fiddle noises, pipes of 
St. Bartholomew,” &c., 1676. Dedicated to the Queen of Sweden 
in 1658, by Marazzoli, is Vita umana ossia Trionfo della Pieta, 
musical drama; on the frontispiece is engraved the triumph of 
pity and the girandola at Castle St. Angelo; next this is 
Quagliati’s Carro di Fedelta e d’'Amore for five voices; 
Monteverde’s Orfeo, 1609 ; a cantata by Cavaliere, called Anima 
e Corpo, 1600, &c. 

The handsome concert-room was crowded on the 16th of 
June, when the first series of concerts commenced, the pro- 
gramme including Mozart’s Symphony in G minor, Beethoven's 
“Coriolanus” overture, a Siciliana for strings only, by 
Boccherini, and Schumann’s Symphony in B flat. In one of 
the following concerts, the veteran Sivori will take part; in 
another, our own Purcell’s name occurs; and the three con- 
cluding concerts for this month will be devoted to Mendels- 
‘sohn’s “ Elijah.” Strange that the oratorio, most popular 
in England after the ‘ Messiah,” should be unknown in Italy! 
But so it is. We have heard during a residence of 
of eighteen years, only the “ Messiah” and “Israel 
. in Egypt,” as well as ‘Judas Maccabeus,” the _last- 
named twice at Turin, by the Stefano Tempio Choral 
Society, conducted by the Maestro Giulio Roberti. The 
highest praise is due to Signor Parisini, of the Liceo 
Musicale, and Signor Martucci (who surely must be one 
of the youngest conductors of orchestra, as he is but twenty- 
eight) for the indefatigable manner in which they have 
worked up band and chorus, not only for the concerts, but for 
Wagner’s “ Tristan und Isolde,” lately given at the fine Teatro 
Comunale, with most successful result. Nouvelli was the 
Tristan, and Signora Cattaneo the Isolde; and so admirably did 
they interpret their difficult parts, that at the end of the first 
act they were recalled five times, together with Martucci. The 


lengthy lamentations of King Mark rather interfered with 


any great demonstration of enthusiasm in the second 
act, bet as soon as the last note of the third had 
sounded a perfect hurricane of applause burst forth, 
and all the singers and Martucci were recalled again 
and again; and well did they deserve it, especially the 
latter, who had had nineteen rehearsals for the orchestra, and 
fifteen general rehearsals. Some critics who had heard the 
opera at Bayreuth and Munich consider that in parts the 
Bolognese representation surpassed those, famous though they 
were. 

For us English, Elijah is so identified with Santley’s splendid 
singing, that we shall feel the greatest curiosity about the singer 
who will impersonate the prophet in Bologna. 

E. M. STEVENS. 








THE HANDEL FESTIVAL. 


In that singular and charming book, ‘‘ The Ethics of the 
Dust,’’ Mr. Ruskin made some unkind remarks concerning the 
Crystal Palace and the monster concerts of which it is trien- 
nially the scene. The Crystal Palace itself, said Mr. Ruskin, 
in his own amiable way, was designed by the lower Pthah—the 
lower Pthah, as everyone does not know, being a second-rate 
Egyptian god, who represented degraded and purposeless 
mechanical labour, ‘ The little Pthah, having built the place, 
set to work to put fine fairings on it. He painted the Nineveh 
bulls afresh, with the blackest eyes he could paint, and he got 
the angels down from Lincoln choir, and gilded their wings like 
the gingerbread of the old St. Catherine’s Fair; and he sent for 
everything else he could think of There are the casts of 
Niobe and her children; and the chimpanzee; and the wooden 
Caffres and New Zealanders ; and the Shakespere House ; and 
Le Grand Blondin, and Le Petit Blondin, and Handel; and 





Mozart ; and no end of shops, and buns, and beer; and all the 
little Pthah worshippers say, never was anything so sublime!” 
And hearing this, one of the children who formed Mr. Ruskin’s 
audience said, ‘‘ Now, do you mean to say you never go to these 
Crystal Palace concerts? They’re as good as can be.” And 
this was the pregnant reply of the Sage of Brantwood. “I 
don’t go to the thundering things with a million of bad voices 
in them. When I want a song, I get Julia Mannering~ and 
Lucy Bertram and Consellor Pleydell to sing, ‘‘ We be three 
poor mariners” to me; then I’ve no headache next morning. 
But I do go to the smaller concerts when I can, and I always 
get a reserved seat somewhere near the orchestra, where I can 
see the kettle-drummer drum. You know one can’t see the 
modulation of violinists’ fingers, but one can see the vibration 
of the drummer’s hands, and it’s lovely.” 

It must, of course, be admitted that this passage, as is not 
wholly unusual with Mr. Ruskin, is greatly exaggerated ; but it 
is none the less suggestive, and, in some measure, true. Certain 
is it that the chorus of to-day does not contain a million bad 
voices, if any. Not less certain is it that the multitudes which 
during the past week have been crowding the vast transept of 
the Crystal Palace did not come to watch the vibrations of the 
drummer’s hand. They were drawn together to do ‘honour to 
the memory of one who is justly dear to the national heart. 
And indeed, there are few things more wonderful in the history 
of art than this love of the English people towards the Caro 
Sassone. It is so different from the cold approval with which 
the public is wont to regard a great artist, and is not unworthy, 
as an example of high national enthusiasm, to set beside the 
story of the shouting procession which bore Cimabue’s Madonna 
through the streets of Florence to the church of St. Maria 
Novella. And therefore, though it is possible to question 
whether such performances as these are entirely good, regarded 
purely from the artistic standpoint, it is not possible to deny 
that the generous love and honourable reverence which we, as 
a nation, delight to exhibit for the great master, are altogether 
creditable to the national- heart, and that for this reason, if for 
no other, the English people do well to observe increasing 
fervour with the Handel festivals. 

That the love of which we have spoken is in nowise abated, 
must have been plain to all who were present at the perform- 
ances of the latest festival, which was introduced on Friday 
week hy the rehearsal which, whatever it may be called, has 
always been regarded by amateurs as equal in.importance and 
interest to any of the succeeding concerts. The programme was, 
as is usual on these occasions, of selections from the works 
named for subsequent entire performance, and the vast chorus 
and orchestra under Mr. Manns’ able guidance had already 
been brought to such relative perfection that, save in one or 
two instances, it was not necessary to interrupt the perform- 
ance. The chorus seemed, in comparison with that of the last 
festival, to have gained in strength and timbre, as well as in 
executive accuracy. The volume of sound was) magnificently 
impressive, and led the hearer to wonder what effect would have 
been produced on the contemporaries who assembled at the 
first performance of “* Mr. Handel's oratorio,’’ when the band 
and chorus together numbered 525, could they have listened;to 
the four thousand singers and players who have been giving, 
during the past week, to the master’s works a solidity and 
breadth of effect of which Handel himself did not dream, For, 
after all, it is around the choral work that the interest of these 
occasions chiefly centres, not only because it is in these that 
Handel’s power is most to be seen, but because in the sound- 
devouring spaces of the Crystal Palace nearly all the delicacy 
of solo singing is lost. Consequently, the greatest effects ot 
the rehearsal on Friday were produced by such massive 
structures as the ‘‘ Hallelujah"’ chorus, the still more massive 
double chorus from, “Israel in Egypt,” and similar pieces of 
writing whose impressiveness and solemnity are-scarcely to be 
paralleled. But with what skill the chorus could render more 
refined effects was shown by the performances of the beautiful 
* Nightingale’ chorus, and that, not less beautiful, “* Wretched 
lovers,” from “ Acis and Galatea,” the last-named especially 
being given with the utmost justness of \expression., © The 
soloists were Mr. Barton McGuckin, who'sang “ Total’ Eclipse” 
and “ Waft her, Angels,” with admirable taste; Madame 
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Nordica, who won much approval by her rendering of ‘‘ Hush, 
ye pretty warbling choir’; Madame Valleria, whose chief con- 
tribution was “‘ Angels ever bright and fair,” admirably sung ; 
Madame Trebelli, to whose lot fell somewhat unimportant airs, 
but who did the utmost possible with them; and Messrs. 
Bridson and Brereton. 

According to the time-honoured custom, the festival proper 
opened on Monday, with the performance of the “ Messiah,” 
when the promise of the rehearsal was more than fulfilled. The 
slips made by the chorus and band could be counted on the 
fingers of one hand, and in no case were they very serious, the 
worst being made by the brass, which was, however, for a 
moment only. The breadth and massiveness of such choruses 
as the ‘ Hallelujah,” ‘‘ All we like sheep,” the final adagio of 
which was, in especial, given with most solemn impressiveness, 
and “Lift up your heads” were admirably realised 
by the choir. The soli were taken by Madame Albani, 
Madame Patey, Mr. Lloyd, and Mr. Santley, with whose names 
this masterpiece has tor long been so honourably associated. 
Madame Albani and Mr. Lloyd had, of course, less difficulty 
than their colleagues in overcoming the acoustic difficulties with 
which soloists are faced in sucha place; but the consummate 
art of Madame Patey and Mr. Santley was not less apparent, 
the latter gentleman evoking the utmost enthusiasm by the fire 
and spirit with which he gave ‘‘ Why do the nations ?” and 
‘‘The trumpet shall sound.” Madame Albani and Madame 
Patey were, perhaps, heard at their best in the solos “ Come 
unto Him.” and “He shall feed His flock,” each of which was 
given with perfect expression. Madame Patey also sang the 
ait “ But who may abide?” Mr. Lloyd sang his solos as he 
alone of living tenors can sing, ‘“ Comfort ye” and ‘“ Behold and 
see” being especially admirable. 

We are compelled by pressure on our space to postpone till 
our next issue notices of the final performances. 








ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 

The most important operatic event of the past week has 
been the production, on Monday evening, of ‘Il Flauto 
Magico.”’ Madame Trebelli and M. Edouard de Reszke had 
been announced in the cast, but their parts were, as a matter 
of fact,taken by Madame Scalchi and Signor Novara. The 
Pamina of the evening was Madame Minnie Hauk, who gave a 
very suggestive reading of the part, and sang Mozart’s music 
throughout in her best manner. Signor Novara was distinctly 
successful as the High Priest, playing with much force and 
breadth, his rendering of “Qui Sdegno” winning him 
unbounded applause. Mdlle. Arnoldson sang charmingly, and 
looked not less charming, as Papayena ; and Miss Ella Russell, 
as Queen of Night, attacked the difficulties of the part with 
much courage, and a good share of success. Signor Ravelli as 
Tamino, Signor Del Puente as Papageno, and Signor Rinaldini 
as Monostatos, were all satisfactory ; while the orchestra, under 
the guidance of Mr. Randegger, was good throughout. It is to 
be regretted that Mr. Harris's fondness for ballets should hav e 
led him again to offend against the artistic proprieties by the 
introduction ofa ballet in the present opera. Possibly the 
offence was not so great as on a certain former occasion, but it 
was none the less an offence. 

‘“‘Fra Diavolo’’ was presented last week, with Miss Ella 
Russell as Zerlina, and Signor Ravelli as the brigand hero. 
Miss Russell sang sweetly, and acted gracefully in her part, 
and Signor Ravelli’s reading of the ré/e of the hero was very 

- picturesque. Mdlle. Louise Lablache as the Lady Pamela 
sang with more then usual effectiveness, Signor Del Puente as 
Beppo, and Signor Novara as Giacomo, were admirably and 
legmeenaey humorous, and without the least exaggeration, 
while almost identical criticism applies to Signor Ciampi, who, 
in. the part of Lord Koburg, abstained from his too common 

fault of stepping out of the canvas. 

On Friday of last week, Carmen” was given, when the 


tenth anniversary of its production in England was celebrated, 
and with Madame Minnie Hauk in the part with which this 
admirable artist is so closely identified, and Mdlle. Bauer- 
meister, Signor Del Puente, and Signor Rinaldini, in their old 
parts, the performance could scarcely fail to be as good as 
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indeed it was. Little detailed comment is needed, for all 
amateurs will know how these singers, with the help of a good 
orchestra, interpreted Bizet's opera. At the end of the third 
act, a gold wreath was presented to Madame Hauk as a 
memorial of the anniversary. 








Concerts. 


DR. VON BULOW’S BEETHOVEN RECITALS. 

The fourth and last of these highly-interesting and instruc- 
tive performances took place last Tuesday afternoon, when, as 
before, the cheap seats were uncomfortably crowded, and the 
balcony was comparatively empty. In the stalls were many 
musicians of note, including M. and Madame de Pachmann, 
Madame Norman-Neruda, Sir George Grove, Sir Charles Hallé, 
Mr, Prout, Mr. Dannreuther, Mr. Hartvigson, and M. Sainton. 
The programme so. sisted of only four numbers, but three of 
them, at least, were of the highest importance --the Sonata in 
A major, op. 101, the So ata in B flat, op. 106, 33 Variations 
on a Waltz by Diabelli, and the posthumous Rondo known as 
“ Rage at the loss of a penny.” The two sonatas were given 
with the strong intellectuality and grave earnestness of style that 
always characterise Bilow’s performances ; but it was not till 
the variations that he showed himself ir. his best form and 
played with genuine inspiration. The title given to each varia- 
tion in the programme is probably an idea of Bilow himself to 
bring about a more intelligent appreciation on the part of the 
listener, and the endeavour to give the variations a distinctive 
character apart from the merely cold and lifeless form is always 
the most remarkable feature of Biilow’s variation-playing. 
However that may be, the titles are singularly happy, especially 
“Alla Leporello” for the 22nd, and “ Humoreske” for the 
27th variation. At the close of the arduous performance the 
doctor was repeatedly recalled and enthusiastically cheered. 
His presence is a healthful influence among us, for his vigorous, 
clear style is as opposed to effeminate sentimentality as it is to 
the too prevalent tendency to over elaboration of detail for the 
sake of effect. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

An interesting pianoforte recital was given by Mr. E. H. 
Thorne, with the assistance of his well-tutored pupils, at 
Princes’ Hall, commencing with an artistic performance by the 
bénéficiatre of one of Beethoven’s most beautiful and effective, 
and, at the same time, most rarely heard earlier Sonatas, op. 10 
in D (the opening theme foreshadowing the great pianoforte trio 
in the same key), in which the pianist displayed a crisp touch, 
clear execution, and a thorough grasp of the composer’s mean- 
ing. Rheinberger’s Duet, op. 15, for two pianofortes, although 
a most scholarly work, proved more interesting by reason of its 
comparative novelty than its melodic charm, whilst a special 
effect was made by Mr. Algernon Ashton’s most attractive 
‘‘ Scottish Dances” for four hands, forming the second set of a 
series of English, Scottish, and Irish Dances; that is, original 
themes worked out with artistic purpose. Mr. Thorne likewise 
introduced a elever *“* Sonata Elegica”’ of his own, containing 
many points of interest. 

M. Vladimir de Pachmann gave a pianoforte recital at St. 
James's Hall. Whilst most artists are apt to sober down as 
years go on, the inverse process appears to take place in the 
case of Vladimir de Pachmann. In his earlier days somewhat 
lacking in fire and impulse, he has become one of the most 
passionate performers. _ Added to this the finish of a technique 
held for a long time past almost incapable of improvement, 
the net result is a degree of perfection equalled by very few, 
and surpassed, probably, by none; even his somewhat marked 
demonstrativeness, objected to by some, becoming almost une 
qualitie, when every note is felt, with the artist’s obvious desire 
to elicit a corresponding feeling in the listener. Asa matter of 
fact, the audience was held spell-bound from the first bar to the 
last of a long recital, comprising a varied selection of pieces 
from Beethoven to Brahms, Rubinstein, von Bilow, F..Cowen, 
&c., and including the very charming set of variations 





by the artist’s gifted wife, and brought out at her own 
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recital last year. That the great pianist’s appearance 
should be confined to one recital will be an object of regret to 
most present. 


Mr. Harold Savery’s concert, which took place last week at 
Steinway Hall, afforded the concert-giver an opportunity of 
exhibiting a baritone voice of excellent quality, to which he adds 
good method and intelligence. He was conspicuously success- 
ful in his renderings of Henry Parker's ‘“*The Flying Dutchman” 
and Marzial’s ““My Love ‘is Come,” which latter song, in 
especial, he gave with admirable spirit. He was assisted by 
Mrs. Dyke, whose rendering of Gounod’s “ Worker” was excel- 
lent ; by Mdlle. de Lido, Mr. Herbert Thorndike, and others. 
Mr. Odell also gave some of his inimitably funny recitals. 


A well and fashionably-attended concert was given by Mr. 
George Power on Thursday. Mr. Power was very successful 
in two songs by Meyer Helmund and Gounod’s “If Thou Art 
Sleeping.” Miss Louise Phillips sang with much grace and 
delicacy Cowen’s “ Snowflakes,” and joined Mr. Power in Miss 
Carmichael’s duet, ‘*At Daybreak.” Miss Marguerite Hall 
gave charmingly artistic renderings of Kjerulf’s bright song, 
“On the Ling, Ho!” and “ A June Song,” and Marzial’s “ My 
Love Is Come” received a spirited interpretation from Mr. 
Alec Marsh. 


The concert by the students of the Royal Academy, which 
had been postponed on account of the death of the Emperor 
of Germany, took place on Saturday evening, in re Condenee 
Hall. A very intelligent performance of Beethoven’s Quartet 
in C, op 59, was given by Messrs. O’3rien, Gerald Walenn, 
Dyson, and Allen Gill. Mr. Owen Roberts sang with consider- 
able skill “‘ Lohengrin’s Farewell,” and several compositions 
by the pupils were introduced, among them being songs by 
Mr. Frank Idle and Miss Bertha Ball. 


Miss Carlotta Levy, who, as we lately announced, has but 
recently forsaken the study of instrumental for that of vocal 
music, gave a morning concert, on Tuesday last, at Steinway 
Hall. The young lady proved the wisdom of this step by the 
good use to which she put a soprano voice which, especially in 
its upper register, is of considerable brilliance, and her method 
and style are extremely good. She sang with skill and 
taste Goring Thomas’s “Wind in the Trees,” Godard’s 
‘Chanson de Florian,” and Blumenthal's “ Love, the Pilgrim,” 
and was assisted by Miss Helen D’Alton, Miss Frances Harrison, 
Mr. J. G. Robertson, whose sweet voice won him much favour, 
and others. 


It is rarely that two ladies have the courage to present the 
whole of an opera at a benefit performance, and it is with 
pleasure that we have to record the success of Miss Clara 
Leighton’s and. Miss Jeanne Rosse’s performance of ‘‘ Martha,”’ 
on Saturday, June 3, at St. George’s Hall. Miss Clara 
Leighton las had considerable experience. with the Carl 
Rosa Company, and her pure soprano voice and clever acting 
have previously delighted many audiences, Inthe character of 
Lady Harriet Durham she was most successful. Miss Jeanne 
Rosse, who, during the past few years has been attaining fame 
as a platform vocalist, made, as Nancy, her “ first appearance 
on any stage.” Her voice is a powerful contralto, of very exten- 
sive compass and careful training; her personai appearance is 
greatly in her favour, andsheacts with much animation and intelli- 
gence. Whengreater confidence hassucceeded the nervousnesscon- 
sequent upon a first appearance, Miss Rosse will be a most 
valuable addition to our English opera companies. The part 
of Lionel was played by Mr. Valentine Smith, of the Carl Rosa 
Company, in an admirable manner. Mr. Smith was in very 
good voice, and his performance. was, all round, an excellent 
one. Mr. Charles Victor was heard and seen to advantage as 
Plunkett. His rendering of the drinking song in the third act 
was especially good, and had to be repeated. Mr. Van Neuerdin 
took the part of Sir Tristram at the last moment, in place of 
Mr. H. G, Harper, who was indisposed ; and Mr. J..B. Dumbell 
played the Sheriff.. Great praise is due to the director and 
conductor, Mr. Henry Baker, and to both chorus and 
orchestra. 


Miss Florence Emerson’s concert, the first since her recovery 
from recent long and severe illness, took place last Tuesday, 
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and her many friends and admirers. were glad to find that that 
illness had not in any way injured the timbre of her voice. Her 
most interesting contributions to the programme were 
Donizetti’s ‘“‘ Regnava nel silenzio,” and Tosti’s latest song, 
“ We have loved,” both of which were given with much charm 
of voice and style, and more than justified the welcome given by 
her audience. Miss Emerson received able assistance from 
Miss M. Serruys, Madame Schliiter, Mr. Henry Guy, Mr. 
Henry Pope, and others. 

Mr. James A. Bovett gave his matinée musicale in the Banquet- 
ing-Rooms, St. James’s Hall, on Tuesday last. Mr. Bovett 
possesses a light tenor voice of good quality, which promises to 
be an acquisition to the concert rooms of London. He sang 
in a genuinely artistic way Handel's ‘‘ Where’er you Walk,” 
“Come into the Garden, Maud,” andin one or two trios. The 
concert-giver was assisted by Mdlle. de Lido, who sang charm- 
ingly the cavatina from Bizet’s, ‘I Pescatori”; by Miss 
Eleanor Rees, who gave, with her peculiar grace and purity of 
style, Lovett King’s “ Oft I wonder,” and Hcrn’s “ I’ve been 
roaming ;” by Miss Annie Williams, and others. 

The third ballad concert of the season was given at the 
Alexandra Palace on Saturday, when Mr. Sims Reeves was, of 
course, the chief attraction to the large audience, who were 
delighted beyond measure with the singing of the great tenor, who 
gave ‘“* Macgregor’s Gathering,” and “Tom Bowling,” much of 
the effect of these, however, being spoiled by the constant noise 
and interruptions of the people in other parts of the building. 
It is surely to be regretted that the direction cannot prevent 
this, Miss Julia Albu, Miss Helen D’Alton, and Mr. Barrington 
Foote also sang. 








Reviews. 


INSTRUMENTAL. 

Messrs. Novello, Ewer, and Co., have published three short 
pieces for pianoforte by Fred. H. Cowen, the captivating 
qualities of which, especially when played as M. de Pachmann 
plays them, so immediately appealed to the audience assembled 
for the recital given by that popular pianist at St. James’s Hall, 
last Saturday afternoon. Many who then heard these “ Trois 
Morceaux ”’ for the first time, and many more who have heard 
of them, will be glad of the opportunity thus afforded of making 
their closer acquaintance in black and white. The first number 
“Petite Scéne de Ballet,’ a melody in G major and three-four 
time, is charming as it is original. Demanding as it does 
intelligent and sympathetic rendering rather than any unusual 
executive ability on the part of the player, this piece possesses 
features especially likely to attract the attention of amateurs, 
and is one of those little gems for the pianoforte, the demand 
for which so greatly exceeds the supply. Almost equally pleasing 
in their way are the “ Romanza ”—a flowing theme in E major, 
with florid accompaniment—and a graceful, fairylike Scherzo 
of gossamer lightness, in G minor, requiring a fair amount of 
skill for its effective rendering in the time marked. 

There is sterling work in a “ Suite for Pianoforte,” by Fran- 
cesco Berger, two of the numbers especially— Gavotte and 
Musette ” and “ Barcarole ''—making excellent pianoforte pieees 
when taken separately. The “Prelude,” ‘ Religioso,” and 
“Irlandaise” are all written in musicianly style, but unequal as 
regards melodic interest. ‘‘ Six Melodic Studies for Pianoforte,” 
by A. de Orellana (Charles Woolhouse), as will be inferred from 
their title, are an attempt to combine tuneful interest with the 
pursuit of various technical objects, and in this the composer 
has been in great measure successful, although he cannot be 
said in all cases to have been proof against the danger—inci- 
dental to all such attempts—of being tempted to sacrifice 
business to pleasure. Except in so far as all pianoforte pieces 
may at times be made to subserve the purpose of studies, there 
are several here, sufficiently pleasing in themselves, which would 
pass very well under titles of another sort. The same publishers 





send a march, written with some vigour, entitled “Marche des » 
Mousquetaries,” by G. Sai it George. 
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ROBINSON & CLEAVER’S 


LINEN COLLARS, .GUFFS, “AND SHIRTS. 


Samples and Price Lists Post Free. 
COLLARS—Laptgs’ 3-fold, from 3s. 6d. per doz. Guns 
4-fold, 4s.11d. to 5s. 11d. per doz. 
CUFFS—For Ladies or Gentlemen, 5s. 11d. to 10s. 6d. 
per doz. 


SHIRTS—Best quality Long Cloth, with 4-fold Linen Fronts 
35s 6d per half-doz. (To measure, 2s. extra.) 





N.B.— OLD SHIRTS made as good as new with best materials in 
Neckbands, Cuffs, and Fronts, for 14s. the half-doz, 


ROBINSON AND CLEAVER, BELFAST. 





Dr. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE. 


Fer-sore.throat;hoarseness, and.relaxed throat, also for improving 
the voice 


FOR SINGING AND SPEAKING 


without fatiguing the voice. Celebrated in every town in Europe, 
India, America, and the Colonies. Testimonials from Patti, 
Trehelli, Patey, Santley, and the most eminent medical men. 


Sold in boxes; 1s, 1}d. and 2s. 9d. ; also in bottles for abroad, 





MUSIC STRINGS—WHOLESALE & RETAIL. 


Jd. P. GUIVIER & Co,, 


Manufacturers and Importers of all kinds of Strings 
FOR 
VIOLIN, VIOLA, CELLO, DOUBLE BASS, HARP, 
ZITHER, GUITAR, BANJO, 
Have always in STOCK the Largest ASSORTMENT of any House in the World. 





6, GOLDEN SQUARE, W. 





“TUITION BY CORRESPONDENCE, 
Offices— 4, MONTGOMERY STREET, CARLOW. 
ESTABLISHED. 1886. 


Candidates rapidly prepared for University, Intermediate 
Civil Service, and other Examinations. 





“NOTES AND QUERIES” DEPARTMENT, 


STUDENTS and Others wishing to have questions answered on French, 
German, Latin, Greek, Irish, Spanish, or Italian, should send same with a 
Fee of.ls. .or,eavh ion, or 5s; for six questions. 

MATHEMATICAL and SCIENCE QUESTIONS solved for a Fee of 
6d. each, or 28 3d. for six questions. 


The solutions are supplied by a staff of First Class Graduates 
Specialists, &c. 

All inquiries and instructions should contain Sramrep ApDDREs9Fr 
ENVELOPE aa 





Apply to the Secretary, Examination Syndicate. 





THE ACADEMY, 4, MONTGOMERY STREET, CARLOW | 


CASSON’S 


PATENT 
Qrgan- Building System 


EPARATE Pedal Organs for each Manual. Expressive 


and Controllable Pedal Basses. Perfect control of all 

Couplers. Reduction of number of Claviers without loss 
of efficiency, &c., &c. See testimonials from 

Mr. W. T. BEST. 

Rev. Sir F. A. GORE OUSELEY, Bart. 

Dr. SPARK. 

Dr. J..C. BRIDGE, M.A. 

Dr. E: W. TAYLOR, F.C.O. 

The late Mr. J. STIMPSON. 

Mr. R. BARTHOLOMEW. 

Mr. J. HEYWOOD, Birmingham. 

Mr..G. A. AUDSLEY, F.R.ILB-A. 

M. A. J. HIPKINS;F-.S.A. 

&e,, &c. 
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Apply to the Secretary— 


CASSON’S PATENT ORGAN CO,, LIMITED, 


DENBIGH, 


7 


ORGANISTS AND ORGAN STUDENTS. 


You are kindly requested to write for Ainsworth’s ‘‘New Patent Organ 
Pedal Combination List.” Ainsworth’s ‘‘New Patent” is perfectly unique 
and may be combined easily with any Piano. Itis the only one which may be 
safely combined with any Piano without deteriorating the instrument. 
Having put down at my works two engines and machinery of the most 
desirable kind, I am now supplying my goods at a price which enables every 
organist and organ student to have always ready for use in his Studio an 


ORGAN PEDAL PIANO, 
Avrorpine Prrrscriy Unique Pepa Practices. 


34, Sheen Park, Richmond. 

Dear Srr,—l have deferred writing to comment npon your Pedals and 
Action now attached-tomy pianoforte until I evuld satisfy —_ of their 
utility and efficiency. I can now conscientiously say that they more than 
fulfil all my anticipations. Although I am no carpenter, aided by your 
lucid diagram I had little difficulty in attaching them myself, and it is 
impossible to over-estimate the comfort give to me or to conceive the 
saving of time one experiences in one’s own room.—Believe me, yours truly, 


BURNHAM HORNER, F.R. Hist.S. 





To Mr. Mr. Ainsworth, 

Dear Siz,—It gives me great pleasure to bear testinony to the perfection 
of your Invention. I am more than Satisfied with your Patent Action and 
Organ Pedals, and consider them worth double the money. Organists and 
organ students who desire toimprove inthe Art of Pedalling, which is so 
essential to a good organist, will do well to procure a set. I have seen no 
Action half so effective, and one can sit at the Piano and play, “ Fixed in his 
everlas ting seat,” or any other organ music, or —_ arrangement with the 
greatest pleasure. Thetouch of pedals could not be better, and the action is 
as you say, ‘‘ Absolutely free from ery They cannot be too highly 
recommended, as by their use, rapid progress is certain.—Believe me, 
sincerely yours, I. B. Thornton, 
Cologne, July 16th, 1886, 
My Dear S1r,—I have much pleasure in pire -your 
have given the fullest satisfaction. I have them com with my pr 
Piano. Many of my musical friends who have seen them, as well as m 
organ pupils, are quite delighted with them ; and I must that 1 
have never met with any Pedals so nosseless and pleasant to 

ours. The Action I consider durable, and of Meee 
very organist wn desires to perfect his playing will welc 
Lean raee.a-nzad your goods in every NEED ily, 










1oJvhn Ainsworth, 
TOOLS. — In order to facilite 


the directions, ANY 0 mt. . 
On Receipt of Trade or Professional Card, you will receive List, with Liberal Terms, 


AINSWORTH’S PATENT ORGAN COMBINATION WORKS, 
BRINSCALL, CHORLEY. 
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DEFRIES’ Safety Water White Oil. 


The Purest, Whitest, and Best Burning Mineral 
Oil in England. 


EQUAL IN QUALITY TO OILS SOLD UNDER FANOY NAMES, at from 1s. 6d. to 2s. 64. per gall 
FOR USE IN ALL LAMPS AND STOVES. 


PRICE ls. PER GALLON, 


FREE DELIVERED IN LONDON AND ALL SUBURBS. 
Minimum, 2 gallons. The 5 and 10 gallon drums are fitted with taps, Drums charged, and full price allowed when returned, 


Terms: Cash on or before delivery. Deposit Accounts opened for Oil. 


DEFRIES’ SAFETY LAMP & OIL CO., LIMITED, 


43 and 44, HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, E.C. 
































Patent Warm, Noiseless, Non-Slippery, Non-Fading, Plain and 
Ornamental 


TESSELLATED PAVEMENTS 


For Churches, Halls, Passages, &c. 








More substantial than Sheet Linoleum, and less expensive than Ceramic Tiles, The Patterns are Ineffaceable. They can be 
laid and are ready for use in one day. No mortar or loose boards required. They are highly approved in London, and in all the 
Home Counties. 

Patent Parquetry Borders of the same material for surrounding bed and other rooms, in colours to harmonise with decorations, 
centre carpets, and furniture. Should be chosen simultaneously with the Decorations. 


SAMPLES AND ESTIMATES SENT FREE BY 


G. CHILES, WHOLESALE UPHOLSTERER, 


89, TDynevor Road, Stoke Newington, London, N. 
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. THORNHILL’S ARTISTIC FANS +s ag Ow 
N “GLOVE” BO a s 
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alts THORNHILL’S IN GREAT VARIETY. 
4s Fully Illustrated a” 
E THORNHILL’S ” 
z 
en LIST 
Aas 
o8 
HA LATEST 
& 
€ NOVELTIES 







Large Variety of Patterns at 
Various Prices 








POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 


W. THORNHILL & CO, «ovat Sxaty. 144, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, ™*™47@°=™ 
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ASCHERBERG PIAN 0s 











“T only perform an act of justice 
when I ascribe my successes to a great 
extent to the excellent Instruments from 


your. factory, on which | was favoured to 





play before the public. Kemain convinced 


that I shall at all times and everywhere 





give preference to your Pianos over all 


others, and accept the assurance of my 


unbounded esteem. 


Respectfully, 
VLADIMIR VON PAGHMANN.” 














ASCHERBERG PIANO DEPOT, 
211, REGENT STREET W. 
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# 
ie NO LONGER UNKNOWN IN ENGLAND. U \ URY 
BARBER & COMPANY’S 
FRENCH COFFEE, 
As used in Paris, 
A LUXURY In its Highest Perfection. A LU X URY 
TENPENCE PER POUND. 
. x (‘See that you have none other.’ ) X 
A LU URY 2lb. (sample) in tins sent free per A LU URY > 
Parcels Post for 2s. 4d., 


Or 5lb. for 5s. 6d. 
A | x | IR Y Postal Orders from 1s. 6d. to 10s. 6d. A | x | y 
' May now be had from all Post Offices. 


This is the choicest and most carefully selected Coffee,““Roasted on the French Principle,”and mixed with the Finest Bruges Chicory. 





| 2lb. Sample Tins sent per Parcels Post to any Post Town in the United Kingdom for 2s. 4d. ; 
y 51b. in Tins for 5s. 6d. 


4 ONFA CONGO. 


i O N FA NEVER Sold in England before at the price. 0 N F A 
7 0 N F A The Pick of the Season’s Growth. 0 N F A 








BARBER & COS 


, RICH SIRUPY 0 N F A 
; ONFA Onfa Cong. § ONFA 
ONE SHILLING & SIXPENCE PER POUND, 


5 A TEA abounding in Strength and High Quality. Never Sold before in England at the Price. 


COMPARE 


It with that sold by others at Two Shillings. 


6i1lb. sent by Parcels Post “| Tos. gd. to any Post Town in the United Kingdom and Channel Islands. 
+ Ib. for am 6d.; 23 Ib. ane for inca 3d. 





BARBER AND COMPANY, + 


| 274, Regent Circus, Oxford Street, W. 102, Westbourne Grove, W. 
| 61, Bishopsgate Street, City. 2, Great Titchfield Street, W. 
11, Boro’ High Street, S.E.° ALSO King’s Cross, N. 


BRIGHTON, HASTINGS, MANCHESTER, BRISTOL, LIVERPOOL, PRESTON, AND BIRMINGHAM 


Postal Orders, from 2s. 6d. to 10s, 6d., may now be had for Qne Penny from all Post Offices. 
Cheques to be crossed ‘London and Westminster.” 
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